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Profusely illustrated. 
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TWO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Of Special Importance 


A New Series of Reading Books 
Constructed on a New Plan 


SCHOOL READING 
BY GRADES 


By James Batpwin, Ph.D. 
Editor of ‘“‘Harper’s Readers,” author of “Old Greek Stories,” “Old Stories of the East,” “The Book Lover.” 


EIGHT BOOKS FOR EIGHT YEARS. 


The publishers take great pleasure in announcing :his new and important 
series, which has been in preparation for a long time, and which, it is believed, 
possesses many original features that will at once meet with the hearty ap 
proval of the best students of education. 
as well as in artistic and mechanical execution, these readers w7// establish an 


ideal standard. 


EQUALLY WELL ADAPTED FOR CITY AND COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


BALDWIN’S READING BY GRADES will be bound in EIGHT PARTS, or 
volumes—one for each year below the high school—this division. being peculiarly 


well adapted to village or city graded schools. 
FIVE PARTS, or volumes, this number of books having been found by experience 


to be best adapted to country or ungraded schools. 
pages will soon be ready. 
ete series will be issued early in the summer. 


Also at. Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston 


The Publishers cordially invite correspondence, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINCTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Atlanta 


In method and in subject matter, 


The series will also be bound in 


The com- 


and Portland, Ore. 
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THE WORKING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Prof. S.M. MAcvANE 
of Harvard. The aim of this book is to give, in small compass, a sufficient view of eco- 
nomic doctrine for the ordinary needs of intelligent citizens. The attempt is made to 
work out the leading principles of economics with a constant eye on actual affairs. The 
facts discussed are taken in their ordinary, observable form; the student is asked, and 
helped, to analyze them, with a view of perceiving their relations to each other, and the 
underlying principles by which they are controlled. In the great question of Pretection 
and Free Trade, the author has simply tried to indicate the grounds of controversy. 
The Currency question is fully presented in an ingenious manner. Mailing price, $1.05. 
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A NEW ERA IN COPY - BOOKS. 


Sheldon’s New System 


VERTICAL WRITING, 


IN 
Ten Numbers, with Chart and Teachers’ Manual. 


The style of writing in these books is round, full, 
and plain, and the form approximates Roman type 
and is as easy in construction as it is possible to 
make script letters. These books will appeal to the 
teacher of practical business writing on account of 
the prominence given to movement exercises and 
movement drills, 
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Sheldon’s New System 


STANDARD WRITING, 


1! 
Twelve Numbers, with Chart and Teachers’ Manual. 


This new system isa presentation of the methods em- 
ployed by expert penmen in our best business colleges, 
Its special features are movement practice combined with 
form lessons ; easy, gracetul, and legible script; the 
teaching of the front position. Combined arm and finger 
movement is used inthe Elementary Course, leading to 
the muscular movement in the Grammar Course, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


New York and Chicago. 


A. M. EDWARDS, N. FE. Agent, 


364 Washington St., Boston. 
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A NEW FIRST READER | 


LOUIS P. NASH, 


Supt. of Schools, Gardner, Mass. 
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ESOP and MOTHER GOOSE. 46 pages. 
Cloth, 


Price, 30 cents. 


Illustrated with: original draw- 
Examination copy, 15 cents. 


Being careful selections from these stories and fables, arranged and adapted for children beginning 
The book is planned to lead the pupil toward a knowledge of literature along lines 
indicated by prominent educators who have given special attention to the department of primary 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston and Chicago. 
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(Just published.) trated. 
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An examination will be most convincing that the new and original 


‘ar in advance of other similar,,text- books. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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vised by Carleton L. Brownson, In- 
structor in Yale University. 
Pp. 423 16mo, Cloth, $100; 
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ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By 
| ANDREW W. Pui cuirs, Ph.D., and 
| IRVING 
Yale University. 
treating of Plane Curves and Plane 
Figures, Exercises in Plane and Solid 
Geometry, an Introduction to Modern 
Geometry, etc. 
Half Leather, $1.75; by mail, $1.92. 
Plane Geometry, separate, Soc.; by mail, goc. 


Ph. D., Professors in 
With an Appendix 


FISHER, 


Pp. 540. Crown 8vo, 
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THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


BY KATHARINE KEIFE. 


Wee little boys and girls are mine, 
The very baby grade of all, 

But how the pictures into line 
Beneath their busy fingers fall! 

Such patient toil is lavished here * 
And all this energy outpoured, 

That they may see their names appear 
Writ in red crayon on the board. 


Brief is the glory; every night 
The roll of honor disappears. 
Each morn their hopes are just as bright, 
Their sanguine outlook knows no fears. 
Which of us can afford to smile 
(Our own ambitions are so small 
And fame lasts such a little while!) 
At those red marks upon the wall ? 


APRIL. 


Robins call robins in tops of trees; 

Frolicking babies, sweeter than these, 
Frolicking babies, sweeter than these, 

Crowd green corners where highways meet. 


Violets stir and arbutus wakes, 
Claytonia’s rosy bells unfold; 

Dandelion through the ineadow makes 
A royal road, with seais of gold. 


Golden and snowy and red the flowers, 
Golden, snowy, and red in vain; 

Robins call robins through sad showers, 
The white dove's feet are wet with rain. 


For April sobs, while these are so glad, 
April weeps while these are so gay— 
Weeps like a tired child who had, ~ 
Playing with flowers. lost its way. 
~—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

Frep W. Arkrnson, Springfield, Mass. (in the 
Atlantie Monthly); Teaching is a “ procession” rather 
than a profession. 

SUPERINTENDENT F. E. Parwin, Natick, Mass. : Not 
less kindness and care for the little ones, not less 
interest and pleasure in school, but more real, sound, 
sclentifie teaching and less mere entertainment is 


the need. 


CHARLES DuptEY WARNER: Good literature is as 
necessary to the growth of the soul as good air to the 
growth of the body, and it is just as bad to put weak 
thought into a child’s mind, as to shut it up in an un- 
ventilated room. 


Miss Ciara J, Coney, Denver: Music is a univer- 
sal language. It is not limited to the mother tongue. 
There are many nationalities amongst us; the com- 
mon school is their meeting ground. Teach never so 
motley a crew of them to sing and they are in unison. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT J UNIUS JORDAN, Arkansas : 
Thought is affected by the surroundings, and those 
who have studied the workings of the objective on 
the development of the child-mind have readily 
matked the good and inspiring effects of handsome 
school buildings, neatly furnished with apparatus, 
pictures, and libraries, 


Wuirtier: The wealth, beauty, fertility, and 
healthfulness of the country largely depend upon 
the conservation of our forests and the planting of 
trees. My indignation is yearly aroused by the need- 
less sacrifice of some noble oak or elm, and especially 
of the white pine, the grandest trees in our woods, 
which I would not exchange for oriental palins. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 


BY EARL BARNES, STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


In the evolution of instruction, it seems to be true 
that the first teacher is the father or mother, then 
some old man in the tribe, and then the priest. The 
state appears as a teacher, through its accredited 
agents, only in pretty fully developed civilizations. 
The history of education in Christendom for twelve 
hundred years, down to the present century, has been 
The church supported, 
Kven the great 


the history of the church. 
directed, and taught the schools. 
movement of the reformation did not materially 
change this; it simply split the schools into two 
groups—one controlled by the old church and one by 
the new. It may be further urged that there has 
never been a desire on the part of any great body of 
intelligent men to remove religious instruction from 
the schools. In the multiplication of sects and be- 
liefs, however, each creed has tried to prevent other 
creeds being taught in the schools. When the state, 
under the influence of modern republican, democratic, 
and socialistic ideas, took possession of the schools, it 
had no desire to do away with religious instruction, 
hut each sect fought the religious instruction of every 
other sect, and so, as a compromise, in America and in 
France schools have been secularized. [England is 
to-day passing through this part of her development. 
So long as education was largely supported by the 
religious socicties, religious instruction was accepted 
as a matter of course; but when, three years ago, edu- 
cation was made free—that is, when it was paid for 
by the state—each religious body began demanding 
that other sects should not teach their dogmas; and so 
the schools of England are being rapidly secularized, 
notwithstanding that the great mass of Englishmen 
believe religious instruction to be extremely desirable. 

Secularization of education exists to-day as an un- 
satisfactory, but necessary compromise. — It is already 
leading to two or three most undesirable results. In 
the first place, it tends to leave uncultivated the 
truest and finest instinets of childhood, Children 
are naturally religious. Left to themselves, they 
tend to develop a religion of their own. — Intellectu- 
ally, they demand a great First Cause and constantly 
sustaining Emotionally, they demand a 
nature warm at the heart with love and sympathy. 
For the God and Christ and Mary and the prophets 
who filled this eraving in children’s souls in the past 


power. 


we are substituting patriotism, the flag, and Abraham 
Lincoln and nature studies. This is all good, but we 
need something more. Even the love of humanity 
cannot satisfy the heart of an emotional boy of 
twelve. The second evil lies in the fact that our 
children are growing up ignorant ,of the Christian 
theology. I examined, last year, over a thousand 
compositions written by children, describing their 
impressions of heaven and hell, and the dense igno- 
rance thev showed concerning the most common 
matter of theology was.surprising; nearly one-quarter 
of those who mentioned the relation between Christ 
and God spoke of Christ as Giod’s father. To leave 
a child without these fundamental conceptions is to 
leave him without the key to much of modern history, 
literature, and art. It is like trying to teach a boy 
Creek and Latin, at the same time keeping him igno- 


rant of mythology. 


What, then, can be done? Tirst and foremost, we 
must work for that day when teachers shall be so 
fair-minded and generous that they can be trusted to 
use all knowledge in their schools with wisdom for 
large ends, and when the public will be so intelligent 
that it will not be frightened at the sound of a theo- 
logical word, though the accent be slightly different 
from their own. Meantime, the compromise must be 
respected, and no religious instruction must be taken 
into the schools; but in all the subjects of the school 
the religious spirit may be cultivated. History, lit- 
erature, and science may all be so taught as to 
strengthen a belief in the sanity of the universe and 
in the essential goodness of the heart of all things. 

In the history and literature work instruction may 
be given, and must be given, if the child is to under- 
stand what he studies concerning the great theo- 
logical conceptions of the world—God, Allah, Christ, 
Mohammed, Buddha, Confucius, Mary, apostles, 
prophets, and priests. All this can be done by an in- 
telligent teacher without breaking, in spirit or letter, 
the necessary but undesired and unfortunate com- 
promise which makes our schools secular to-day. 


CHILDREN’S INTERESTS. 


BY G. W. A. LUCKEY, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


[Address before the Department of Superintendence, 
Indianapolis. } 


I find myself objecting to that spirit of the age which 
is constantly clamoring for the practical results of 
every new movement or scientific investigation, with- 
out granting sufficient time for the proper digestion 

The work of the scien- 
The more complex the 


or assimilation of the facts. 
tist must not be hurried. 
subject under consideration, the more time and free- 
dom from external influences are required. 

Perhaps the members of no other class of society 
have more frequent or urgent demands upon their 
time nor fewer leisure hours than teachers. [or this 
reason, it is to be expected that teachers should desire 
to know some of the practical benefits to be derived 
from a study before entering heartily into the work. 

‘Teachers should not make the mistake of thinking 
that it is only necessary for them to use the facts that 
others have gained in order to become proficient in 
their work. Every teacher should have lines along 
which she can think independently and intelligently. 
She must be a master in some field of thought in order 
to be a guide and an inspirer of others. 

The inspiration, knowledge, understanding, and 
real growth, that have come to the teacher who has 
earnestly watched the throbbing pulse-beat ‘of her 
school in order to become better acquainted with the 
real interests of her children, have exceeded all an- 
ticipation. She has observed, questioned, and read, 
then observed and questioned again; each day has 
added new life both to herself and to her school. 
The mass has become individualized, the teaching im- 
proved, and the native interests of the children 
aroused, 

It does not require a very keen superintendent to 
be able to pick out those teachers who have really be- 
come students of childhood. As well might an indi- 
vidual hope to become an athlete by merely sitting 
where he could hear the commands of the trainer as 
to hope to become acquainted with children through 
the study of another. 

Every subject in the school curriculum has long 
been thoroughly discussed, and opinions, diametri- 
cally opposed, have been maintained. Now, when 
child study assists us in determining the right, it may 
be stated that what we have gained was advocated by 
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some writer before. Nevertheless, we have given 
tangible proof of what was only vaguely accepted by 
few, and possibly practiced by none. This is es- 
pecially true in the studies on children’s interests, a 
subject which covers nearly the whole field of chil- 
dren’s spontaneous activities. 

Take. for instance, the many studies that have 
lately been made of children’s drawings. These 
indieate that the child begins drawing as a means of 
expression, and not as a matter of imitation. In the 
beginning, he likes to draw and improves rapidly if 
allowed to make brief sketches of his own environ- 
ment and thought; but loses interest if confined to 
rule in which imitation of form is prominent. 
Young children show great native interest in drawing 
as an early means of expression, but there seems to be 
an arrest of interest about the age in which the child 
acquires the ability to express himself in writing. The 
spontaneous drawings of children are not conven- 
tional, but show constant evolution, in which every 
change means progress. 

The first drawings of the child are simply the re- 
sult of memory images. Later he becomes interested 
in making accurate drawings of things as they appear. 
At this stage, the child becomes especially interested 
in form, perspective, and the grammar of drawing. 
For this reason, the child’s drawings differ from those 
of the adult. The latter represents artistically an in- 
stantaneous photograph, while the former endeavors 
to show in a single picture a series of photographs. 
rom these and many other facts which this study 
has revealed, we are led to infer that very much of the 
teaching of drawing has been, and still is, wrong. 
The remedy may not be so apparent. 

‘rom our studies of children’s drawings I believe 
we are at least warranted in these suggestions:— 

1. or the first three or four years in school the 
drawing work of the children should consist in en- 
couragement of spontaneous drawings and frequent 
illustrations of objects of interest in the various les- 
sons and local environment. The object here is not 
alone the acquiring of a free and accurate use of the 
muscles, but also the increasing and prolonging of the 
inherent interest of the child in expressing his 
thoughts in drawings. ‘This will give greater play 
to individuality, which the teacher can use to advan- 
tage in future lessons. She can also direct the work 
somewhat by allowing the class to see all the sketches 
and by calling attention to the more appropriate 
drawings. 

2. The grammar and technique of drawing should 
be reserved for the period in which the child becomes 
interested in sketching things as they appear, and it 
should then be taken up incidentally in connection 
with the child’s own drawings. While modeling 
may be given with advantage in the first period, ac- 
curate drawings of things as they appear or of geo- 
metrical forms should not be insisted upon before the 
second. 

Childven show much interest in writing when per- 
mitted to write large or to seribble, but become 
cramped, nervous, and irritable, when confined to 
small accurate writing, often between ruled lines. 
This is unnatural and wrong. Who thinks of con- 
fining the baby, in its first attempts to walk, to ac- 
curate steps and parallel lines? If the results of 
child study mean anything, they mean that all the 
writing of the child from five to eight years should be 
on the blackboard where he can write large, and avoid 
those cramped finger movements which are sure to re- 
sult when the child is asked to do that for which 
nature has not yet paved the way. During this 
period of blackboard writing, the children will get 
full control of the larger muscles and acquire a knowl- 
edge of the form, proportion, ete., of the letters. 

With this experience, and with the greater develop- 
ment of the muscles, the child will be able to take up 
more successfully the subject of writing on paper. 
Two years ought now to be sufficient to complete the 
instruction in writing, and especially so if the work 


is properly presented. During this period, chief 
stress should be placed on position, movement, ete. 
The shapes of the letters have already been acquired 
through the blackboard practice, which should be 
continued. 

Our study of children’s interests likewise suggests 
changes in reading. The stories should conform 
more nearly to the child’s form of expression, which 
is different and more pleasing to children than the 
expression of similar thoughts by the adult. In pre- 
paring our primary readers, therefore, we should 
select the stories as told by children, possibly by chil- 
dren of the next higher grade. Classic stories may 
be read to children, and they in turn requested to re- 
tell them. By wisely uniting the best parts of these 
re-told stories we will have the story complete in its 
most interesting form for children. Such is the 
work of Miss Smythe in her “Old-Time Stories Re- 
told.” 

From four to seven the child seems to have unusual 
interest in knowing the names of things. This desire 
may be stimulated and used to advantage in teaching 
reading and the common objects—plants, animals, 
minerals, ete.,—in the child’s environment. 

Children show more interest in colored than in un- 
colored pictures, but unless the former are of high 
grade, they soon lose their attraction. Again, in the 
rapidly growing child interests are changing con- 
stantly, due perhaps to the change in form of nervous 
structure; and if the pictures and subject matter do 
not allow sufficient leeway for this varying interest, 
they are sure to grow monotonous and dwarfing. 
Pictures that bring up real memories have a peculiar 
fascination, and for this reason pictures of the child’s 
own environment should furnish a large part of the 
illustrations of his early readers. 

Girls and boys show great inherent difference in 
their lines of interest, as seen in their plays, their 
stories, their spontaneous drawings, their likes and 
dislikes. This difference is not sufficiently recog- 
nized at present in our courses of study and in our 
teaching. 

Has not the study of children’s interests made us 
feel that the order of teaching form by the Froe- 
belian gifts is contrary to nature? We begin with an 
artificial typical form, which is the result of man’s 
abstraction from nature. In the sphere we give the 
child generalized form before he has the concrete 
cases from which it has been abstracted. Should not 
the melon, the apple, the peach, the orange, etc., 
lead up to this generalized form, just as the various 
concrete forms lead up to the abstract term, “dog,” 
ete.? 

l‘ollowing the line of children’s interests, our teach- 
ing should be extensive rather than intensive. Chil- 
dren’s interests are fleeting, but soon return to the 
same subject with ever-broadening circles. We 
should not, therefore, expect of the child adult thor- 
oughness in any subject. To demand such would 
most likely mean arrest of development. In many 
subjects the child is satisfied with a mere glimpse, 
and more would be a surfeit. Nevertheless, these 
glimpses should be clear and systematic, each one 
leading to a broader and deeper knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 

Kvery child, as well as every adult, has his domi- 
nant interests, which, for the time being, are shaping 
his life and character. Interest alone gives persist- 
ence to the child’s activity, and it is this continued 
activity which establishes habits, gives permanence of 
character, and stability of will. If we are right in as- 
suming that character is the resultant of habits, the 
remains of former experiences, we must appreciate 
the importance of every activity in the child’s educa- 
tion. That subject which calls forth the greatest 
amount of activity will leave the most permanent in- 
fluence on his life. 

The reason that the street frequently stamps itself 
deeper into the child’s character than the home or the 
school is due to the fact that it offers to him a greater 


variety of subjects from which to select one more 
nearly conforming to his native interest. This tend- 
ency is being minimized by every true student of 
childhood by discovering the child’s real interest, an 
bringing the school environment and the subjects to 
be taught in harmony with this interest. 


THE REGENTS’ SYSTEM IN NEW YORK, 


The state of New York has two agencies, for the 
most part entirely independent of each other, by 
which the legislature controls education; the depart- 
ment of public instruction, with the state superin- 
tendent at its head, embracing all schools for primary 
instruction and for the training of teachers for these 
schools; and the University of the State of New York, 
embracing all incorporated institutions for secondary 
and higher instruction. 

The government of the university is in the hands 
of a board of nineteen regents, elected for life by the 
legislature and serving without salary, with the gover- 
nor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, and 
superintendent of public instruction as_ ex-officio 
regents. 

The university has not its like in any other state 
or country. It is not a teaching institution, like the 
German and A%nerican universities, nor it is an asso- 
ciation through which the colleges govern themselves 
in general matters, like Oxford and Cambridge. _ Its 
duties are chiefly those of a bureau of state adminis- 
tration. It is a state department of higher education, 
organized under the form of a private corporation. 
“Besides many other important powers and duties, 
the regents have power to incorporate and to alter or 
revoke the charters of universities, colleges, acade- 
mies, libraries, museums, or other educational institu- 
tions; to distribute to them funds granted by the state 
for their use; to inspect their workings and require an- 
nual reports under oath of their presiding officers; to 
establish examinations as to attainments in learning, 
and confer on successful candidates suitable certifi- 
cates, diplomas, and degrees, and to confer honorary 
degrees.” (Hand-book, pp. 6-8.) 

The university is organized in five administrative 
departments; regents’ office or executive examina- 
tion, extension, state library, state museum. 

Through its examinations, certificates, and degrees, 
the university has an important controlling influence 
upon general and professional education. ‘There are 
examinations for entrance to and graduation from 
academy (or high school), law, medical, dental, phar- 
macy, and veterinary schools; for graduation from 
college or other higher school; and after library and 
extension courses. 

The pre-academic (or preliminary) certificate is 
given after passing in reading, writing, spelling, 
elementary English, arithmetic, geography. The pre- 
liminary must be gained before the academic, and the 
academic before the college. 

‘These examinations are purely voluntary; some of 
the best schools have abandoned them. After a trial 
of fifteen years, Auburn abolished them in 1882, for 
these reasons, so stated by Superintendent Snow:— 

1. ‘The nervous strain upon the pupils. 

2. Both teachers and pupils “crammed” for the 
examination. 

3. Pupils who “passed” in any one subject 
dropped it at once, oftentimes with a very superficial 
knowledge of it. 

4. The board felt constrained to adapt the course 

of study and the methods of teaching to the regents’ 
requirements, which tended to narrow and technical 
work. 
5. As the regents paid a specified sum for each 
pupil who secured a certificate, the tendency was to 
“crooked work,” in some localities, in conducting the 
examination. 

In his report for 1892 Superintendent Snow asserts 
that “the discontinuance of these examinations has 


been vastly beneficial to our schools.” Greater free-- 
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dom of work and a higher, broader standard of schol- 
arship are the results that he claims. 

In favor of the system, the regents state that “the 
original purpose of the examinations was to determine 
what pupils had attained the rank of academic stu- 
dents, the number of such students in a school deter- 
mining its share of the academic fund. In practice, 
the effect of these systematic, impartial tests, com- 
paring results of instruction in different sections of 
the state, was constantly to improve methods and to 
raise the poorer schools toward the standards of the 
hest. The examinations are therefore conducted as 
the best lever for securing better work from teachers, 
and more systematic and continuous study from stu- 
dents, and as the best means for detecting and elim- 
inating from the schools inefficient teachers or 
methods.” 

The reports of the regents show that a vast im- 
provement has taken place in the work of many 
schools since their papers are revised by the state ex- 
aminers, 

The truth seems to be that, unless a school has the 
very best home supervision, it is much to its advantage 
to be “under the regents.” 

The extension department of the university in- 
cludes summer, vacation, evening, and correspond- 
ence schools, lecture courses, study clubs, and reading 
circles. The university may co-operate with and help 
those who are willing to pay the expenses of teachers 
or lecturers. Printed syllabuses and other aids are 
given or lent for use during each course. The most 
important part of the movement is provision of the 
best reading for all citizens through the public libra- 
ries’ department, and by means of traveling libraries. 
These are in charge of the state library, and are lent 
Another work of the state 
This forms a 


six months at a time. 
library is the duplicate department. 
ereat state clearing house for duplicates, to which any 
library in the state may send books which it no longer 
requires and select from it books of an equal value. 


THE MORALS OF HUNTING. 


BY HENRY BENSON, 


Cruelty is either right or wrong. If wrong, it is 
unjustifiable: if right, it should be cultivated. The 
sportsman must necessarily ignore the Golden Rule, 
the nobler virtues of justice, mercy, and compassion, 
the rights of many people and the feelings of many 
others, all of which no true gentleman will disregard. 
‘l'o do as you would be done by is only manly, but what 
sportsman would be willing to have an invulnerable 
power to roam through the land joyfully killing or 
cruelly wounding such people as cannot escape? 
How can huntsmen evade the charge of infringing 
upen the rights of those who raise fruits and grain, 
whose losses by insect ravages consequent upon the 
destruction of birds amount to millions annually, 
eliciting a multitude of protests and the remon- 
strance of the United States government? (See Cir- 
cular No. 17, Agricultural Department.) 

Ilave people of finer feelings no rights which hunts- 
men are bound to respect? Have those who love 
hirds and who delight in the beauty of the agile 
squirrel and the graceful deer no rights? And do 
‘hey not own these creatures equally with the hunter? 
Should the song bird be hushed and field and forest 
be bereft of half their charm merely that a few selfish 
en may gratify an ignoble and cruel instinct? Did 
ihe Creator, “whose tender mercies are over all his 
vorks,” make these joyous and beautiful creatures for 
0 Wiser purpose than to gratify man’s savage propen- 
‘ity to torture and destroy? 

Christ was merciful and compassionate; he said, 
“Blessed are the merciful,” not the unmerciful, and 
he bade us, “Be harmless as doves.” Obedience is 
the test of allegiance. 

Now that harmful creatures have been extermi- 
nated, hunting is no longer excusable, and in view of 
the charm and usefulness of birds, the beauty of the 
little people of the forest, the nobility of a gentle and 
compassionate character, and the evil power of a bad 
‘xample, he who hunts for sport (!) is an enemy to 
society, 


YXERCISE IN CIVICS. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


MAKING LAWS. 


{It is not intended to give all the details of a session of the 
house of representatives, only so much as will present the essen- 
tial principles of action. In some minor matters, for the sake of 
brevity, there is a simplification of processes.] 


Speaker (standing).—The house will give attention to 
the reading of the records. 

Clerk (rises and reads).—-The house was called to order 
at 1 o’clock, the speaker in the—— 

Mr. Smith (rises, addresses the speaker, who announces 
his name, which is called “recognizing” him).—I move 
that the further reading of the records be dispensed with. 

Speaker.—If there is no objection, the further reading 
of the minutes will be dispensed with and the records will 
stand approved. No objection being made, they are so 
approved. 

Clerk.—Mr. Jones of Rohoboth presents the following 
petition from George Brown of Lehonk and 299 others in 
aid of a petition from Henry James of Newton, asking 
that school committees in cities and towns provide per- 
manent tenure of office for teachers. 

Speaker.—Unless there be objection, the petition will be 
referred to the committee on education. There being no 
objection, it is so referred. 

Clerk.—Mr. Davis of Brookline, for the committee on 
education, reports an order appropriating $50,000 for ad- 
ditional accommodations for the normal school at Salem. 

Speaker.—This order will be referred to the finance 
committee for further consideration. 

Clerk.—Mr. Small of Reading offers an order providing 
for the establishment of county truant schools. 

Speaker.—If there be no objection, this order will go to 
the committee on county estimates. 

Mr. Dane.—Since the order has its origin in the educa- 
tional needs of the cities and towns, it should be referred 
to the committee on education, and I move that it be so 
referred. 

Speaker.—The chair sees the propriety of such refer- 
ence, and if there is no objection, it will be referred to the 
committee on education. 

Clerk.—Mr. Day of Stoneham, for the committee on 
judiciary, reports in favor of the bill reported by the com- 
mittee on education and referred to them in favor of al- 
lowing school committees to locate schoolhouses, decide 
upon plans, award contracts, and supervise the building. 
He further moves that the bill be put upon its passage. 
“‘A Bill to Provide for Enlarged Privileges and Rsponsi- 
bilities for School Committees.” First reading of the bill. 
(The reading of the title of a bill is called the ‘“‘Reading of a Bill.’’} 

There is no objection to its first reading. The next day 
it is read in the same way, which is styled the “second 
reading of the bill.”” There is no objection to such read- 
ing. The discussion is upon the third reading, when the 
test vote is taken. Unless there is a decided majority one 
way or the other, it may be further discussed the fourth 
day, when it is passed to be engrossed. After a bill is 
passed to its ‘second reading” it is referred to the com- 
mittee on bills to the third reading, who carefully ex- 
amine the wording of the bill and see that it is clear and 
well worded. 

Clerk.-—Mr. Brown, from the committee on bills to the 
third reading, reports the bill providing for permanent 
tenure of office for teachers to be correctly drawn. 

Speaker.—The question is upon passing the bill to a 
third reading. Mr. Joy of Boston, chairman of the com- 
mittee on education, has charge of the bill. Mr. Joy. 

Mr. Joy.—Mr. Speaker. This bill is petitioned for by 
2,000 teachers of this state, who ask that they be relieved 
from the anxiety, uncertainty, inconvenience, and irrita- 
tion attendant upon an annual election. It is also asked 
for by the mayors of three-quarters of the cities of the 
state, on the ground that there is no reason why the 
school teachers should be subjected to an indignity not 
put upon the policemen, firemen, the men who work upon 
the streets or clean the sewers. It is further asked for by 
the majority of the school boards of 100 cities and towns, 
on the ground that the uncertain tenure of office in this 
profession resulting from the annual election keeps many 
of the ablest young men from entering the profession, and 
prompts many others to leave it at an early age. I have 
been a teacher, a superintendent of schools, and have 
served on school boards, and I know of no good that can 
come from a continuance of the present system. It places 
us as far behind Germany in this matter as though we 
should substitute for the electric light the oil lamp and 
the candle. I ask for the passage of this bill, because it 
is the teacher’s right to be freed from the vexation of an 
annual election; because the community has a right to 
the best talent in this profession, which can be more 
easily secured with a tenure; because it is a relic of the 
Dark Ages, educationally, to continue the present system; 
because it is in harmony with everything that is progres- 


sive; because the teachers will put more heart into their 
work, more brains into their preparation for it; will have 
greater peace of mind and be of better disposition. In 
short, in the interest of teachers, of committees, and of 
good government, in the name of justice, I ask for the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. Crossgrain.—Mr. Speaker. 

Speaker.—Mr. Crossgrain. 

Mr. Crossgrain.—I am opposed to this bill, because the 
schools are not as good now as when I was a boy. Y’ 
don’t have no such spellin’ matches as we used to have. 
Y’ don’t see nothin’ o1 the teachers as we did when they 
boarded ‘round. The whole trouble is, teachers have too 
much money, too long vacations, too comfortable homes. 
I’m a member of the school committee myself, and the 
schoolma’am thinks she knows more’n I do. The only 
way I keep her in any kind of subjection is by telling her 
that like enough we shan’t elect her next term; and then 
she*is good natured, and treats my boy as well as I wish 
her to. I think ’twould be the worst thing that ever hap- 
pened, ’twould take all the gimp out of a committeeman 
if he didn’t have a chance to vote on these teachers once 
a year. I think ’twould be better to have them elected 
once a term; then they’d know their place. No, sir, I 
don’t believe in this bill. 

Mr. Wiseman.—Mr. Speaker. 

Speaker.—Mr. Wiseman, chairman of the committee of 
the judiciary. 

Mr. Wiseman.—This bill was referred to our committee 
from the committee on education. I confess that I was 
prejudiced against it. The committee on the judiciary is 
conservative, as the house well knows. I did not see why 
legislation was necessary upon this matter, and I am not 
surprised that the members of this house, who have given 
the subject no consideration, should be prejudiced against 
it, as is my friend from the cross-roads. Until recently 
no special preparation was required for teaching. Any 
bright man or woman, quick-witted and full of zeal, who 
had the knack of being popular at the church sociable 
and the Sunday school picnic, could make a success of 
teaching. College boys taught the winter schools, and 
their sisters taught in summer; the former for money to 
aid in his education, the latter for a standing in the matri- 
monial market. Ali .uis has been changed. School com- 
mittees require thorough preparation for teaching any 
grade. A young woman must give at least two years to 
fitting herself for this special work. She has to teach 
nearly three times 4s many branches, and more than one- 
half of these she would not care to know about were she 
not to teach them. There is a wide margin between the 
methods of twenty years ago and the best methods of to- 
day. A man or woman is liable to come upon the school 
board at any time who is in no sense acquainted with the 
methods of the day. He is very apt to be prejudiced 
against them until he has become acquainted with them. 
Many a teacher has lost her position because it was the 
duty of the committee to vote yes or no upon retaining 
her within three months after his election. On the other 
hand, there is even greater danger of an impracticable 
man being elected to the board, one who is filled with new 
ideas, calls every one who does not agree with him an 
‘old fogy,” and frequently votes against a teacher within 
three months after his election for whom he would have 
had profound respect had he watched her. work a year. 

Our committee favors this legislation because all the 
conditions have changed since the present custom was es- 
tablished. Injustice is done every year; a large part of 
the teacher’s energy is dissipated; there is a temptation 
to make frequent changes, to pay a premium upon inex- 
perience, from which the schools, the children, and the 
public suffer. 

Speaker.—As many as are in favor of passing this bill 
to the third reading manifest it by saying “Aye”; those 
opposed, “No.” 

Aye (three-quarters of the house voting loud and clear). 

No (a few faintly, Mr. Crossgrain only speaking 
loudly). 

Clerk.—Mr. Dean of Dedham, from the committee on 
engrossed bills, reports that the bill for enlarging the 
duties of the secretary of the board of education is cor- 
rectly drawn, title stands approved, and moves the pas- 
sage of the bill to be engrossed. . 

Speaker.—As many as are in favor of passing this bill 
to be engrossed will say Aye; those opposed, No. 

[No one responds to either call, and the speaker says, 
The bill is passed to be engrossed. ] 

Speaker (giving three raps with gavel, at which the 
house rises).—A messenger from his excellency the gov- 
ernor. 

Clerk.—His excellency the governor returns the bill for 
the establishment of a normal music school, with his veto 
thereto, to the honorable senate and house of representa- 
tives. 

I have duly examined the bill establishing a normal 
music school, and am satisfied that the same ends can be 
attained at less expense in either of the following ways: 
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By enlarging the sphere of the Salem state normal school; 
by adding a musical department to the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; by blending this work with that 
of the normal art school; or by special arrangement with 
the New England conservatory of music. I therefore re- 
turn the bill with my disapproval. 

Roger Wolcott, Governor. 

Speaker.—-The question is upon the passage of this bill 
over the veto of the governor. 

Mr. Jones.—Mr. Speaker. 

Speaker.—Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones.—I move that when the vote is taken it be by 
yeas and nays. 

Speaker.--As many as are in favor of taking the vote 
when it is taken by ealling the yeas and nays will mani- 
fest it by saying Aye [very general response]; contrary- 
minded, No. It is a vote. 

[Clerk calls the roll, each responding to his name. Care 
should be taken that there be just as near a two-thirds 
vote for it as can be and fall short.] 

Speaker. —— have voted for the measure, —— against 
it, by which it appears that two-thirds have not voted for 
the passage of the bill over the governor’s veto, and the 
bill will not become a law. 

Mr. High.—I move that the house do now adjourn. 

Speaker.—As many as favor the motion to adjourn will 
manifest it by saying Aye; contrary-minded, No. It is 
a vote. The house stands adjourned till to-morrow after- 
noon at 1 o'clock. 

The teacher or pupils can easily vary or extend this ex- 
ercise. 


FOR SCHOOL DEBATE.—(111.) 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


21. Resolved, that the battle of Bunker Hill was more 
important to the American cause than that of Concord 
bridge. 

22. Resolved, that the surrender of Vicksburg was 
more significant than the victory of Gettysburg. 

v3. Resolved, that it requires a higher order of genius 
to write good prose than poetry. 

24. Resolved, that there was more bravery in the days 
of the bow and arrow than in these days of rifle and 
cannon. 


PRINCESS.” —( VILL) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I, CAMP. 


FOR CRITICAL STUDY. 

1. What is the mechanism of ‘The Princess”? 

2. Why is it called ‘ta tentative epic’? 

38. Has the poem dramatic power? Explain your 
answer, 

1. What rule of dramatic art does Tennyson seem to 
disregard? 

5. Is there anything of the allegory in this poem? 
What? Did the author intend to employ that form of 
writing? Explain whatever symbolism you find sug- 
gested. Is the possible allegorical nature a merit or a 
defect? 

6. What is the mainspring of the action of the piece? 

7. What were the additions to the piece? When 
made? Why made? 

8. What injunction contained in the marriage service 
of the English church might have served as the device 
for this poem? 

9. Is it to be supposed that Tennyson had any desire 
to follow, in his manner of treating the question of the 
poem, the legal phrase, “‘reductio ad absurdum"? 

10. Dfscuss the refrain work of the songs. 

11. What part has the finest descriptions? 

12. What part has the best bit of conversation? 

13. Give several fine examples of a poetic use of the 
compound word-modifier. Whom does Tennyson re- 
semble in this particular? 

14. Illustrate the author’s classic touches. 

15. How many similes are to be found in the poem? 
Classify them as apt, beautiful, and sublime. 

16. What mixed metaphors are there? 

17. How many kinds of allusions to be found in this 
poem? Illustrate each. 

18. Upon the first reading, how does “The Princess” 
compare with such poems of Tennyson's as “The Two 
Voices” and “In Memoriam”? 

19. Characterize the dramatis personnae from the 
poem. 

Ron Who is the unconquerable heroine? What is the 
signification of such an intention on the 
author? 

21 


part of the 


How many types of womanhood are shown? Who 
represents each? Name the distinguishing 
istics. 


character- 


22. How many types of manhood are shown? Who 
represents each? Name distinguishing characteristics. 

283. How many types of the husband are shown? 
Who represents each? 

24. What is the brother and sister relationship as 
Tennyson depicts it? 

25. Mark variations, if any, in the common concep- 
tion of the natures of man and woman and the embodi- 
ment in the Prince and the Princess. If you find any 
idealization, discuss its bearing upon the final conclu- 
sion on the “woman question,” seemingly arrived at in 
the final scene of ““The Medley.” 

26. Wherein lies the possibility of antagonism be- 
tween knowledge and faith? What law of the universe 
is subverted thereby ? 


27. What of psychology is to be noted in the poem? 

28. Of what were the seizures of the Prince a tem- 
porary eclipse? 

29. Where does “Like shadows in a dream” first 
occur? How many times used? With what notion? 

20. Where do you find the Nemesis of the poem? 
What novelists have so constituted their Nemesis action ’ 

31. Compare the Princess and her associates wit) 
Margaret Fuller and Julia Ward Howe in ideals ani 
work. 

32. Is there any noticeable difference in the styles 0; 
the story-tellers in this poem? 

33. Give lines which prove Tennyson intimately a 
quainted with nature. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CAT TLE. 


BY ALBERT 


E. WINSHIP, 


[Other articles in this series have already appeared as follows: Wheat, November 19, 1896; Wool, January 21; Cotton, 
February 4 and February 11; Silk, February 18; Linen, March 18; Fruit, April 1. Articles will follow upon Iron and Steel, 
Granite and Marble, Pens and Pencils, Spices, Boot and Shoes, Salt, Drugs. | 


The first known employment of civilized man was 
the raising of sheep and cattle. ‘The Bible is full of 
references to the shepherds, sheep, lambs, and cattle. 
Cattle were domesticated before we have any historical 
record, and they were objects of labor, food, sacrifice, 
and worship by different nations and peoples in early 
times. In the hieroglyphies of Egypt cattle with 
spreading horns are a prominent feature. The Egyp- 
tians worshipped the ox, and in India the bull was an 
object of worship. Job, presumably 4,000 years ago, 
had a thousand yoke of oxen. Homer, 3,700 years 
ago, adorned the bullocks with golden knobs on their 


horns. Juno, the heathen deity, is spoken of in the 


‘ox-eyed.” 


AMERICAN CATTLE. 


classics as 


So far as is known, cattle were first brought to this 
continent in 1525, and landed in Mexico, where they 
multiplied, laying the foundations of the immense 
herds of Mexican or Texan cattle. The first authentic 


A NATIVE Cow. 


account of the introduction of cattle into the colonies 
Was in Massachusetts (1624). Holland cattle were 
brought into New York (1625), Swedish cattle into 
Delaware (1627), and Danish cattle into New Hamp- 
shire (1631). From English, Dutch, Danish, and 
Swedish cattle have sprung our “native cattle.” 

From the “Devons” came the predominant red of 
the native New England cattle; from the “Here- 
fords,” the large bodies and almost universal white 
face and throat. The horns in some sections were 
shortened by the “Lincolnshire,” and in others length- 
ened by the “Laneashire.’ In New York and New 
Jersey the “polled,” or hornless, cattle give evidence 
of the Galloway stock, | 

“Native” cattle have these ruling characteristices,— 
they eat more, give less milk, make less butter and beef 
than well-bred cattle. The native cow, pictured here 
(Fig. 1), was probably the best native ever known in 
America. She made 484 pounds of butter from May 
I> to December 31, but her value was not great, be- 
cause she lacked blood, and her calves were not great 
mile rs. The “points” vary in the different breeds. 
For beef it is of the utmost importance that cattle 
have the least possible bone and poor flesh. They 
need to he solid, square, compact, built up “toa pat 
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tern,” as it were. Anything flabby or slabby, loose or 
“sleazily put together” is to be avoided, as are coarse 
hones in buying beef cattle. For milk, butter, beef, 
or labor one should look for fine-grained cattle,—fine 
bones, fine hair, fine head, fine tail, firm flesh, com- 
pact form. For any purpose avoid flat-ribbed, nar 
row-chested, thin-flanked, long-legged cattle. 
BREEDS. 
Italy, France, Spain, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, 
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DEVON HEIFER. 


England, and Scotland each have their own highly-bred 
varieties of cattle. British cattle are mostly well bred. 
They are rated and named from their horns,—long- 
horned, short-horned, middle-horned, or polled, i. e., horn- 
less. 

The “Devons” are the representatives of the middle- 
horned cattle, and are clearly the most “classic” in their 
qualities of any British cattle. They have fine limbs, fin¢ 
head, clean muzzle, bright eye, ideal horns, delicate of 
proportions, and uniformity of color (red), and a depth of 
breeding which makes them the classic British cattle. 
In neck, breast, shoulders, back, ribs, flanks, hips, loin, 
thigh, and tail there are ideal proportions. Study 
each of these from the pictures, and, if possible, 
visit some barnyard or dairy farm to see which of 
the characteristics of the Devons you can find. The 
ox frequently weighs 1,400 or 1,600 pounds, the cow 
from 800 to 1,000. The cow gives a fair quantity of supe- 
rior milk. There is no better ox for labor than the Devon. 
The first Devons ‘‘with a record” were brought to Balti- 
more in 1817, but there was no high appreciation of the 
breed until 1835. By 1860 there were as valuable Devons 
in the United States as in England. 


HEREFORD HEIFER. 


“Herefords” are the most ancient of English breeds, 
hut little has been done with them in America. They are 
not cherry red like the Devon, but light or yellowish red, 
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with white faces, throats, and bellies, sometimes with 
white backs. There is a tradition that the uniform pres- 
ence of some white on the Herefords comes from the fact 
that a noble Welsh lady, to appease the wrath of King 
John (1200), who was incensed against her husband, pre- 
sented him with 400 cows, all white, and the mixing of 
these with the cattle of England has left a trace of white 
in all the breeds descended from the cattle of that region. 

The Hereford is 23 per cent. heavier, is every way a lit- 
tle coarser, larger-boned, longer-horned, shorter-legged. 
Americans do not think it as good for milk, butter, or 
beef, but it is powerful as an ox for labor. There its size 
and coarseness count. 

Henry Clay, the “idol statesman,” imported two pairs 
of Herefords to his Ashland (Ky.) farm in 1816, but there 
was little attempt to keep a pure breed. In 1840 an effort 
was made in New York to specialize in them. 

The ‘“longhorns” range from roan red to a fawn color. 
They have their admirers, but in “points” do not equal 
the better bred Devons and Herefords. They are good 
milkers and good for beef, but are heavy and expensive 
feeders. They are not economically built. They are 
scarce in America, 


gy.” 


AYRSHIRE. 

The “Ayrshire” is a favorite with many American 
dairymen. Their American reputation rests largely with 
the enthusiastic proprietor of the ‘‘Cushing place” in Bel- 
mont,—founder of Cushing Academy, Ashburnham,—who 
imported a number of Ayrshires in 1831. The accom- 
panying cut is of a prize cow, and the points show, what 
is eminently true, that its reputation must rest on its milk 
rather than its beef. 

The “Jersey,” the ‘Alderney,’ 
come, strangely enough, from the British channel islands. 
They are simply milch cows. The rich, yellowcolor of the 
Jersey milk and the richness of the Jersey cream are un- 
approached by any other breed. In no way has the qual- 
ity of the Jersey milk and cream been improved upon. 


and the “Guernsey” all 


she 


a 


JERSEY HEIFER. 


The color is inimitable. It is “Jersey,’”’ a smoky yellow, 
afawn gray. The Jersey is the ‘‘dearest kind of a 
et.” The head is something like that of the deer, the 
‘eis clean and sweet, the eve full and clear. The Jersey 
not handsome, but ‘lovable’ and valuable. Hartford 
s been the American centre for Jerseys. 
The “Durham,” a shorthorn, is one of the much-ad- 
red breeds. It is perhaps the oldest of the blooded cat- 
The estates of the earl of Northumberland are re- 
ted to have raised these cattle as early as 1580. As 
lv as 1740 there is a record of a shorthorn§ that 
cighed, “dressed for beef,’ 2,324 pounds. The modern 
thusiasm over the shorthorns dates from 1801, when 
‘famous “Durham ox” was on exhibition in England 
Six years. He weighed 3,024 pounds, and the owner 
offered $10,000 for him. Soon after this New Eng- 
d breeders began to import Durhams in large numbers, 
centre being the Boston suburbs. New York and 
insylyania dealers soon rivaled the Coolidges and Ly- 
ns of Boston in their devotion to the Durham. The 
hams are good milkers and butter makers, while, af 
ime time, the steers take on flesh easily and the beef 
f the best quality and largest quantity. They are 
idsome animals. Of late more attention is given to 


Durham for beef than milk. 


The “Holsteins,” Holland cattle, have fine milking 
qualities, and are of large size, with compact and massive 
frame. They make _ good working oxen. They are 
readily known from their picturesque black and white 
color. New York and Vermont have made the most of 


HOLSTEIN. 


this breed. The cows frequently weigh above 1,300 
pounds, and oxen above 2,500. One cow in two months 
gave more than two tons of milk (4,018 pounds). In one 
day she gave seventy-six pounds (thirty-five quarts). 
Twenty-two per cent. of her milk was cream. 

The polled cattle come from Scotland and England. 
‘they are hardy, thrifty animals, they mature early and 
fatten quickly, their beef is of the best, and they are so 
decile that they herd and handle easily, and some 
strains are good milkers. They have head and limbs like 
adeer. They are large for long-legged cattle. There are 
few specialists in this breed in America. 

The cattle of America are now the range cattle of the 
great West. The Texan ‘‘rangers” drivenfrom Texas into 
Kansas, Nebraska, and other Western states, and crossed 
with blooded stock, produced heavy cattle with good beef 
qualities. 

BEEF PRODUCT. 


There are 58,000,000 cattle in the United States 
(1890), and these are mostly west of the Missouri 
river. ‘The first cattle raised west of the Alleghanies 
were marketed on this side in 1805. To-day the 
slaughtering and packing business is enormous. 
There is really no market east of the Alleghanies for 
beef not raised west of the Mississippi, and yet the 
first “Western beef” to come east was a drove of sixty- 
eight, twenty-two of which were sold in Virginia and 
forty-six in Baltimore, to which they were driven. 
In 1817 100 cattle were driven to Philadelphia, and 
sold for $1314 each. New York received her first 
western cattle in 1818. 

It was not until 1870 that we successfully exported 
cattle for beef. We then sent two consignments a 
week. The business had a transient boom, but hy 
S74 it was abandoned for a time, as the freight was 
about $50 ver animal. It is now less than $10, and 
there are $51,000,000 worth of live cattle, and $53,- 
000,900 worth of beef and other cattle products ex- 


ported annually (1890). In 1877 we shipped to 


Great Britain only 5,091 cattle. 

We are now shipping to Great Britain better bred 
cattle than they possess. In 1894 we shipped twenty- 
eight blooded eattle that sold for $163,800, or an aver- 
age of $5,850 cach. In 1870 the cattle exported alive 
brought in the English market $15.98 each; in 778, 
$46.68; in 791, $81.26; in “94, $93.14. is evident, 
therefore. that we have won the British market, not 
by underbidding in price, but by improving on 
quality. 

The total export of horses, cattle, and swine has 
reached the great total of $175,986,750. 

There are 18,820,000 pounds of butter and 104, 


OOO.000 pounds of cheese made in the United States. 


PACKING INDUSTRY 
Beef packing was among the earliest Operations in 


the curing of meat for transportation. Boston and 


New York early packed beef, and shipped it over 
the world. The West barreled beef, and sent it east 
by the lakes. It was not until 1879 that beef ean- 
nine became a successful industry. Chicago was the 
first to enter upon it on a large scale. Tt was made 
invention of a quick, inexpensive, 


possible by the i 
reliable mi thod of sealing the cans. At the end of 


fen vears we were exporting 111,000,000 pounds of 


canned beef, in addition to that used in this country. 


The dressed-beef industry, which is now an enor- 
mous business, was of no account before 1876, and 
this industry is due to the invention of refrigerator 
cars. In fifteen vears it had reached an annual busi- 
ness of 233,000,000 pounds. A single establishment 
slaughters thousands of cattle a day, regardless of sea- 
son, chills the carcasses at the same temperature, loads 
the beef into refrigerator cars, and delivers the beet 
into the cold storage warehouses of every Eastern city, 
with no change of temperature in the beef, selling the 
carcass to the local butcher in better condition than 
he could possibly slaughter an animal on his farm, 
In 1894 Chicago killed 2,- 
223,000 cattle: Nansas City, 756,000; Omaha, 460,- 
00%: St. Louis, 303,000, 


and at a lower price. 


The products of the slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing business are worth $385,750,000 a year (1890). Of 
this Chicago's product is $194,000,000, 

RANCH CATTLE. 

Of the 57,215,900 eattle in the United States, 6,- 
285,220 were on ranges under wild ranch conditions, 
and 51,363,572 were on farms and “civil ranges” in 
Idaho, Oregon,’ and Washington. ‘Texas has 2,- 
342.000 ranch cattle: New Mexico, 1,054,000; Mon- 
tana, 790,690: Arizona, 660,000; Colorado, 450.000: 
Wyoming, 250,000; California, 241,000; Utah, 78,- 
000: South Dakota, 29,000. 


Class in Mathematics. 


SOLUTIONS. 


84. The price list of a certain piano is $1,200, and trade 
discounts of 50%, 331%, and 25% are allowed to dealers. If a 
dealer sells one of these pianos for $500, what is his profit? 

The first discount alone would make the price $600 to the 
dealer, the second discount is 4 of $600, making price $400. 
The third discount makes the price to the dealer } of $400, or 
$300. .*. If he sells it for $500, he gains $200, or 663%. 

A. C.38., Charlestown, Mass. 

Solved also by J. C. H., New York, and M. V. R., Somer- 
ville, Mass. 


85. If an article, sold for a certain amount, had cost 10% 
less, the gain would have been 12% more. What was the 
gain ‘,? F., Topeka, Kan. 


Let « = selling price and y = cost. 


= gain and *— 4 = gain’ 


7 = lesser cost, and 
0 


9 
—*4 = greater gain. 


10 


10 10 oy 
2 8 
Whence x=y+ —ymyt y 
25 100 


.’, the gain per cent. was 5. 
Srupent, Boston, Mass. 
Solved also by X., Pittsfield, Mass.; A. A. B., Rochester, 


N. Y.; and L. L. D.,\Raleigh, N. C. 


92. William found that } of his money was 4 of Henry’s. 

What part of Henry’s would the whole of William's have been? 
1 
Ans. 3. 

43. One-half A’s age was } of B’s. How many times B’s 
age was A’s? Ans. 1}. 

94. If 4 of what James earned per week was ] of what 
David earned, how many times what James earned did David 
earn? Ans. 1}. 

95. If David earned $4 per week more than James, how 
much did each earn? Ans. David $16 and James $12. 

‘‘Reader,” G. S., Manchester, N. (12 years old). 


We have received a number of criticisms and inquiries about 
We reproduce it for further consideration by 


problem 86. 
Those who have sent solutions to No. 


members of the class. 
97 do not agree in their results, so we reproduce that also for 
further consideration. 

su. A farmer lost 10‘, of his wheat crop, but if it had cost 
him &50 more, he would have lost 20',.. What was the cost 
of the crop? F., Topeka, Kan. 

97. Solder is composed of tin and lead. Ifa solder weighs 
10.44 times as much as an equal bulk of water, while tin weighs 
7.29. and lead 11.35 times as much, find the weight of each 


metal in a pound of solder. C. H., Newburyport, Mass. 


101. A steel bar, used as a lever, is 47 inches long, 3 inches 
wide, and } inch thick. At one end is suspended a 72 pound 
weight, at the other a weight of 45 pounds. W hat will be the 
length of each arm of the lever when exactly balanced upon a 
fulcrum. R., Canton, O. 

102. A and B each attempt the same quadratic equation. 
A. after reducing, has only a mistake in the numerical term, 
and finds for roots + 8 and + 2; B, after reducing, has only 
a mistake inthe coefficient of x, and finds for roots —9 and 

|. Find the roots of the correct equation. 

G. 1. H., Manchester, N. I. 
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Ilave you an eflicient fire drill? 

Be loyal to your profession in thought, word, and 
act. 

An unattractive schoolroom is not in sympathy 
with the times. 

In 1875 there were nine colleges in America. 
There are 451 now. 

Do not blame pupils for anything for which the 
weather is responsible. 

A good debate is a good “Friday afternoon” exer- 
cise occasionally in grammar or high school. 

many bd 

hose who are responsible for the schools are call- 
Ing upon parents all over the country to show more 
interest in the schools, by visiting and seeing the work 
at all times. 

In 1763 schoolmasters were advertised for sale in 
the colonies whenever a ship from England brought 

immigrants. They were publicly sold for their 
passage money at Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Professor Benjamin Ides Wheeler of Cornell has 
prepared a thoroughly satisfactory outline of the 
existing condition of higher education in the United 
States, which appears in Dr. A. Baumeister’s “Hand- 
mich d r Erzichungs und Unterrichtsliehre fur 
hohre Sehulen.” 

It is not the loudness of the voice that makes it 
carry well to large audiences, but its incisiveness and 
its modulation. So, in all great questions of the 
world, it is not half so much as it appears that the 


man who has the highest position 


carries the most 
weight; 


but rather, instead. the man who has in his 
mind the good thing to siy, and knows how to savy it 
Common sense is cultivable, and 


should make the most of his opportunitie 


every teacher 


S to master 


the science. The enemies of the profession always 
assume that this quality is below par with the school- 
master. We deny the charge, but we can only prove 
the contrary by exhibiting a rare degree of that in- 
definable mental characteristic which signifies so 
much common sense, 


THE GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT. 


BY E. W. KRACKOWIZER,. 


It is rare that such an opportunity comes to a man 
as presented itself to Dr. J. M. Rice at the Department 
of Superintendence at Indianapolis, March 18. He 
had an audience filling to its utmost capacity the audi- 
torium, which at no general session was so densely 
crowded as when he called his Round Table on the 
“I'hree R’s” together. Now, it is not given to all men 
to face a large audience of interrogation points*with 
equanimity, and it was evident from the start that 
Ir. Rice himself, a peripatetic query, was over- 
whelmed with the problem before him. Yet that 
was a simple one. Had he not spent years going up 
and down the land seeking whom he might devour ? 
Had he not stricken terror into the hearts of school 
ma’ams, principals, and superintendents, the country 
over, through his critical analysis of the work as it is 
actually being done in our public schools? and was he 
not of all men, therefore, most competent to formu- 
late views that should prove helpful in suggesting 
practical remedies for redundant teaching and ineffec- 
tive study. 

It was evident, however, that Dr. Rice had expected 
a gathering of a score at best of kindred spirits who 
might informally discuss the subject matter of his 
last two Forum articles—literally a “round table,” 
conducted without formality, in which he might 
function as interlocutor. When, instead, this large 
audience, ranging from distinguished college presi- 
dents up to kindergarten superintendents, and em- 
bracing a large share of the teaching force of Indian- 
apolis. faced him with eager expectancy, the doctor 
seemed to scent danger in the air, and instead of 
freely presenting a thesis for discussion, begged the 
entire question by throwing his query into the audi- 
ence, seemingly in the expectation that it should 
prove an apple of discord, affording him further op- 
portunity for destructive criticism. 

While the writer confesses to a grievous disappoint- 
ment in the turn thus given to what had promised to 
be a most fruitful practical debate, he feels it the 
duty of a critical reporter not only to state the facts 
truthfully, but to discover their cause and interpret 
their spirit fearlessly; he much deplores the necessity 
of thus expressing himself, but it is the simple truth 
that Dr. Rice seemed to shirk deliberately the re- 
sponsibility of stating his own position, for fear of the 
very sort of criticism that he has so freely indulged 
in himself, and this was a great tactical and utterly 
needless mistake, because the doctor, had he but 
known it, was in the house of his friends. While 
Herbartians and Hegelians bristled to the right of 
him and threatened to the left of him, the sea of faces 
before him clearly indicated a wide-awake sympathy 
with the subject under discussion, and the man who 
had proposed it. It is painful, but necessary, to add, 
that the doetor is no parliamentarian, and seems 
utterly to lack the qualifications necessary for the 
conduct of such a gathering. The result was that 
those who had come to criticise went away scoffing, 
while those who had come to learn went away disap- 
pointed, for such discussion as ensued was rambling 
and distinctly below the level of intellectual stimulus 
and logical conflict, such as one is accustomed to in 
the sessions of this departinent. I will not do the 
gentleman the unkindness to quote him by name, yet 
as a type of the nonsense—“rot” is what a prominent 
eastern superintendent called it—which this round 
table produced, it should be known that a man ven- 
erable in years and honors, under ordinary cireum- 
stances a sharp debater as well as a logical thinker, 
delivered himself of this opinion among others: It 


is undersirable to limit the number of words to Jo 
“taught” in “spelling,” for many reasons, not thi 


least among which is this:.So much of what is tau); 
in the schools is forgatten anyway that it is desira})|, 
that more words should be “learned” than the ehild 
‘needs, because he is sure to forget a lot of them any- 
way; hence, if he is “taught” more than he can “use,” 
then he is sure to have enough left for use. TI wish io 
state distinctly that this is a succinct but exact re- 
production of what the gentleman said. If such an 
oracular utterance was elicited from a man famous 
in his day as a school superintendent and still emi- 
nently suecessful as a producer of text-books; a man 
who is himself always on the alert to criticise, the 
reader scarcely needs further assurance of the wn- 
fruitfulness of this unfortunate “round table.” 

To begin with, I take it, that the purpose of Dr. 
Rice’s inquiry was entirely misunderstood. T'o be 
sure, he was unfortunate in its presentation, but I am 
confident he desired to emphasize the following 
truisms: the average layman, and this includes the 
average school committeeman, is averse to what is 
called “enriching” the course, or what is also termed 
“loading it down with fads,” because it is quite evi- 
dent that even now the number of “subjects” in- 
cluded in the average “course of study” is too great 
for teachers and pupils alike. There are just so 
many hours per diem, week, term and year allotted 
to school work, and in that time whatever else be 
learned or not, the public demand is that children 
shall spell correctly, write legibly, and figure accu- 
rately as the minimum result of the large expenditure 
of public funds and as an absolute essential of intel- 
ligent citizenship. Hence, as we are all familiar, 
from Dr. Rice’s latest review articles, he very properly 
raises the inquiry, what then constitutes the vocabu- 
lary of the “average citizen” which the schools shal! 
teach him correctly to spell; what is the test of legi- 
bility which we are to apply to his hand-writing: 
and how much of what is known as “arithmetic” is 
a pre-requisite to the manipulation of figures in 
every day life? But not only how mueh—how long? 
Known the quantity, how much time will the school 
ewriculum have to devote to these subjects, as such; 
to their formal study; and how much, if not all, can 
be taught incidentally? Surely this is a legitimate 
field for inquiry and the attendance and interest of 
his audience clearly demonstrated how vital these in- 
quiries seemed to teachers of every degree. Dui 
surely, if Dr. Rice, who has been devoting a life of in 
telligent leisure to the accumulation of a vast amoun! 
of material and presumably to its intelligent digestion. 
was unprepared to state his convictions as to these 
limitations in quantity and time, how could he expec! 
his audience at haphazard to furnish them? The 
result, as IT have said, was confusion and—disgus!. 
And yet it is only fair to add that the doctor wis 
treated with the utmost courtesy by all the speakers, 
though he could not fail to note their bewilderment 
over his own want of courage and lack of presidin 
skill. 

There were those who simply threw up their bands 
and eried: “Non possumus.” The doctor’s question 
is unanswerable they claimed, and even if such wer 
not the case, the answer would not be worth eliciting. 
Then there were those who had the thing down } 
mechanically; for instance, the number of words 
which a child should be “taught” to “spell” are ! 
seven or eight thousand contained in the three firs! 
readers of standard quality, the dictionary habit 1» 
be cultivated and entered on thereafter. But the 
were others, and these seemed to be vastly in tl 
majority, whose opinion Superintendent Powell o! 
Washington sympathetically voiced when he sai 
that working consistently and persistently from con 
tent to form would secure for the average child |) 
the close of the third year of his school life the habit: 
of accurate spelling, legible penmanship, and he let! 
it to be inferred that the same was true concernin; 
accuracy in figuring. The only practical suggestio 
in the line of the doctor’s own inquiry came from th 


dean of the school of pedagogy of New York Uni- 
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versity. Dr. Shaw detailed a line of inquiry (that is 
progressing presumably under his own direction) as 
to the kind and number of arithmetical problems 
which social and business relations actually require 
of the average man and woman in all walks of life, 
professions, and employments, based on census sta- 
tistics and involved from comprehensive personal 
contributions and class compilation. 
Cui bono? 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. : 

The Dingley tariff bill went through the house of 
representatives at the date assigned for the vote, and 
received the support of all the Republican members. 
There was not quite the same unanimity among the 
other parties, for five southern Democrats and one 
Populist voted with the Republicans, while twenty- 
one Populists and free-silver Republicans declined to 
vote at all. No amendments were incorporated in the 
hill, save such as were reported by the committee of 
ways and means. ‘The most important and the most 
criticised of these is one by which the duties in the 
bill are made applicable after the first of April to all 
goods not actually purchased before that date. This 
arrangement is described by its friends as “retrospec- 
tive” and by its opponents as “retroactive,” but by 
whichever term it is indicated, its obvious purpose 
is tocheck the flood of importations otherwise likely to 
ensue in anticipation of the final enactment. The ar- 
rangement is a novel one, and it raises questions 
which have never been formally adjudicated by the 
supreme court. It is not altogether fair to say that 
importers know from the schedules of the bill what 
rates will apply to their goods after April 1, because 
no one can predict what form the bill may take by the 
time that it leaves the senate. There is little serious 
expectation that this provision will remain in it. 

* 

Thoughtful observers of our institutions must be 
inclined to wish that some happy medium could be 
discovered between the house and senate methods in 
legislation. ‘There is admirable discipline in the 
house; the legislative machinery works smoothly and 
promptly, and this highly important measure went 
through exactly “on schedule time,” as the Washing- 
ton correspondents said. But the machinery is just a 
little too perfect. There was little real discussion of 
the bill; and only a few pages of it were even con- 
sidered in committee of the whole. Congress met 
March 15, and the house passed this great bill, with its 
multitude of complex provisions, March 31. Cer- 
tainly this is speedy, but is it wise? ‘The senate is at 
the other extreme. ‘There is no previous question, 
and no restriction of any kind on debate. The senate 
may drone along for months upon this bill; and a 
single determined senator, by insisting on the privi- 
lege of unlimited talk, can “hold up” any pending 
incasure for days. If some method could be found 
midway between the haste of the house and the dila- 
toriness of the senate, possibly the net results might 
he more satisfactory. 

* * * 

‘The friends of the arbitration treaty have ceased to 
feel much interest in it, since it has been weakened 
by amendments in the senate. As it now stands, all 
questions which either nation may regard as affecting 
iis honor or its domestic or foreign policy are ex- 
cluded from the scope of the treaty. This provision 
is especially designed to shut out matters coming 
within the Monroe doctrine, but it is so worded that it 
would be possible to interpret almost any question as 
lalling within the exemption. Questions affecting 
any already-existing treaty are also excluded. ‘This 
is designed to shut out the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
In addition it is provided that any agreement for ar- 
bitration, before it becomes binding, shall be signed 
by the president and shall receive the approval of two- 
‘hirds of the senate. It is probably better that the 
reaty should be ratified in some form, rather than 
that the United States should have the discredit of re- 


jecting the principle of arbitration for which it has 
always contended, and which it has been strenuous in 
urging upon Great Britain. But the treaty, as it 
stands, has hardly more than a sentimental value, and 
not a great deal of that. 

* * * 

It is, of course, illogical that the opponents of the 
arbitration treaty should allege the present conduct 
of England toward Crete and the South African Re- 
public as a reason why the treaty should not be rati- 
fied. But British policy is certainly shown in a very 
unlovely light in both these matters; and the eritics of 
Kngland may be pardoned for expressing some ab- 
horrence of them. The spectacle last week when the 
great British warship Camperdown turned her enor- 
mous 67-ton guns upon the Cretan insurgents who 
had just driven the Turks out of the blockhouse of 
Malaxa was one to thrill the Christian world with in- 
dignation. ‘To check the ruthless slaughter of the 
Armenians, protracted through more than two years, 
Kngland has used no more formidable missiles than 
protests and memorandums; but when a Christian 
people are fighting against tremendous odds, to secure 
freedom from the Turk, she fires her heaviest pro- 
jectiles at them, because, forsooth, their insurrection 
is inconvenient. In South Africa, England seems to 
be seeking a cause of war with the hardy Boer repub- 
lic, in order that she may seize the territory which 
Jameson’s freebooters tried to take. That, too, is a 
pitiable spectacle, with little palliation or excuse. 

* 

liscussion of the recent decision of the United 
States supreme court in the matter of the Trans- 
Missouri freight association continues active in rail- 
The Western associations, alike for pas- 
senger and freight traflic, began to drop to pieces im- 
mediately, one road after another withdrawing from 
them, for the anti-trust law carries heavy penalties. 
Prominent railroad managers have predicted rate- 
wars, ruin and chaos as certain te follow the applica- 
tion of the principles enunciated by the majority of 

But rate-wars come from within, not from 
‘They cannot come at all unless the rail- 


road circles. 


the court. 
without. 
road managers themselves inaugurate them; and as 
they are rational men, presumably with a proper sense 
of the responsibilities entrusted to them, it ought to 
be possible for them to find some way of doing their 
business within the law, and yet without a ruinous 
competition. It is true that what used to be known 
as “the gentleman’s agreement” did not work very 
well; but the apprehensions inspired by the new situa- 
tion might give such an arrangement more efficacy. 


EVERY SCHOOL DAY. 

April 12 (Monday).—Henry Clay, ‘the most popular 
American,’ was born in Virginia in 1777. He was the 
son of a Baptist clergyman. He had little education, and 
yas known as the ‘‘mill boy of the Slashes.” “Slashes”’ 
was the nickname of the place of his birth. When he se- 
cured a position as copyist in court “he was a raw-boned, 
lank, awkward, uncomfortable-looking youth, dressed in 
a suit of ill-fitting home-made clothes of gray ‘figuring’ 
cloth,” but the leading judge was attracted by his faith- 
fulness and ability, and made him his private secretary 
for four years, at the end of which time he resolved to be 
a lawyer. After one year’s study he was admitted to 
practice, and at twenty he went to Lexington, Ky., and 
established himself as a lawyer. He joined a debating 
society at once; the first speech he made gave him hig:: 
reputation in the community and brought him large law 
practice at once. It was said that he never lost a case in 
those early years. The poor boy soon became rich, for 
those times, and in three years married and purchased 
the now famous “Ashland” estate of 600 acres. In 1803, 
age twenty-six, he entered the legislature. In 1806, age 
twenty-nine, he was appointed United States senator for 
an unexpired term of one year. He was under age, but 
the senate received him. The next year he returned to 
the legislature, and was speaker. In 1809--10 he was again 
United States senator by appointment; in 1812 was 
elected to congress, and the next year was speaker. He 
was appointed as minister to Russia in 1815, and to Eng- 
land in 1816, and as secretary of war in 1816, and again in 
17, but he declined all of these honors. He was secre- 
tary of state under Adams in 1824. In 1831 he became 


United States senator for the third time, and remained 
until 1842. He was returned in 1848, and remained until 
his death in 1852. At theage of sixty-seven he was in 
financial straits and proposed to sell his estate, when, to 
his surprise, the president of the local bank told him that 
sums of money had been sent by friends from all over the 
union, cancelling all of his indebtedness. He was im- 
mensely popular with the people, and was ambitious to 
be president. He was a candidate for the presidency in 
1824, 1832, 1844. He fought several duels, in which no 
one was ever hurt. 

April 13 (Tuesday).—Thomas Jefferson, the third presi- 
dent, was born in Virginia in 1743. The Declaration of 
Independence was almost entirely from his pen, and he 
died upon its fiftieth anniversary, July 4, 1826. He was 
a graduate of William and Mary College, studied law, and 
began practice at twenty-four. He was of the first fami- 
lies of Virginia, was talented, ‘vell trained,and had a good 
law business from the start. Two years later he was a 
member of the House of Burgesses of Virginia with 
Washington. He had a large estate of 50,000 acres and 
135 slaves, and was devoting himself more to the farm 
than the law when the trouble of 1774 arose, when he was 
made a member of the continental congress and drew the 
famous Declaration of Independence. In 1800 Jefferson 
and Aaron Burr received an equal number of electoral 
votes, seventy-three each, and after seven days’ struggle 
in the house of representatives Jefferson was elected 
president, and Aaron Burr vice-president. After two 
terms in the presidency, he retired to private life. He 
died a few hours before ex-President John Adams, July 
4, 1826. 

April 14 (Wednesday).—Fort Sumter, in Charleston 
harbor, was evacuated, 1841. General Beauregard of the 
Southern army demanded its surrender on the 11th, and 
opened fire upon it on the 12th. It was evacuated on the 
14th, and civil war had begun. 

April 14, 1865, President Lincoln was assassinated in 
Ford's theatre, Washington, upon the anniversary of the 
evacuation of Fort Sumter. Mr. Lincoln spent the fore- 
noon in learning the details of Lee’s surrender at Appo- 
mattox on the 9th. At 11 o’clock he attended a cabinet 
meeting, General Grant being present by invitation. Mr. 
lincoln went to the theatre to gratify a very general de- 
mand that he should appear in public. Mrs. Lincoln at- 
tended him. John Wilkes Booth entered the door of Mr. 
Lineoln’s box, and, before any one observed, shot the 
president in the back of the head at short range. Booth 
escaped and fled on horseback, falling, however, upon the 
stage and fracturing his leg. Mr. Lincoln died at 7.22 the 
next morning. Booth was mortally wounded by Boston 
Corbett on the 25th while attempting to escape from a 
barn twenty miles from Fredericksburg, in which he had 
concealed himself, the barn having been fired. The death 
of Mr. Lincoln, especiaily at the hands of such a cowardly 
assassin, was universally mourned, in the South as well 
as North. 

April 15 (Thursday).—John Lothrop Motley, the emi- 
nent historian, was born at Dorchester, 1814. He was of 
the best blood in Boston. He was one of the most loved 
friends of Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Russeli Lowell, 
Henry W. Longfellow, and Wendell Phillips. Each of 
these corresponded with him through life more than with 
almost any other friend. Among his teachers were many 
eminent men, notably George Bancroft, the historian. 
He entered Harvard at thirteen years of age, and was sec- 
ond in a very able class the first year. One of his youth- 
ful sayings that bids fair to be immortal was his reply to 
his father that he could afford to geton without the neces- 
sities of life, but he must have the luxuries. It has a 
wealth of meaning as he applied it. He fell to the six- 
teenth rank in his collge class, and the Phi Beta Kappa 
stretched its rule to the sixteen limit in order to get in 
“the pest fellow in college.’”’ He then studied for some 
years in the universities of Boston and Gottingen; at the 
latter he was boon companion with Bismarck, with whom 
he lived and chummed, their intimacy and friendship 
lasting through life. He tried to study law, but cared too 
little for it to succeed. He was one of the best of the 
American historians, and one of our most eminent diplo- 
mats. His “Dutch Republic” is a historical masterpiece. 
Mr. Lincoln appointed him minister to Austria. He died 
at his home in 1877. 

April 16 (Friday).—Thiers, the eminent French his- 
torian and statesman, was born at Marseilles in 1797. His 
youth and young manhood was passed in poverty and ob- 
scurity. He made his way into the affairs of life through 
jcurnalism. His articles for the liberal press were so 

vigorous that he early won fame and had access to the 
most brilliant circles of the “opposition.” He was in 
close touch with Talleyrand and all the great political 
actors of France in his time. His ‘‘History”’ is one of the 
great works of the century. He was president of the 
French republic from 1871 to ’73._ He remained the recog- 
nized leader of the republic until the time of his death in 


1877. 
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A QUESTION OF STATE POLICY. 


Alp TO THE SMALL TowNs—FEATURES OF THE MEASURE BE- 


FORE THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE—OBJECTIONS 
TO THE PLAN. 
BOSTON, March 27.—Educators In all of the Eastern 
an interest in the problem which is before the 


states have 
ay to help 


Massachusetts legislature regarding the best w 
the poorer portions of the state in the support of the pub- 
lic schools. Every tax-payer and every child has also a 
direct personal interest in the question, for it involves the 
future of many men and women in a very practical way. 
For several years an effort has been made to secure 
further state aid to the public schools of Massachusetts, 
sometimes by one method of raising money, sometimes 
by another. But the proposed method of distribution has 
always been the same, namely, according to the number 
of pupils in the schools by the records of average at- 
tendance The amount to be raised has varied in the 
different plans. _At one time it was the corporation and 
bank tax. In 1896 it was half a mill on a dollar. This 
year it is one mill on a dollar, or $1 on $1,000, The com- 
mittee on education reported the bill unanimously, with 
the dissent of Senator Roe, of Worcester, who is an ex- 
perienced educator, and was for many year's the principal 
of the Worcester high school. Then the bill went to the 
house committee on ways and means. Its friends were 
heard once more by this committee, whose special duty is 
to guard the public treasury, and, with the exception of 
two members, this committee is against the bill. 

Hence it is certain that there will be a strenuous effort 
to pass it and an equally determined effort to prevent its 
enactment. The contest is going on all over the state. 
Never before have the friends of the bill been so active. 
Petitions have been circulated in all parts of the state, 
and the matter has been taken up by the granges, and they 
are sending letters to their representatives to urge them 
to vote for the passage of the bill. Now, the fact in the 
case is that both the friends and the opponents of the bill 
are ready to grant aid to the poor towns. It is admitted 
that the towns are struggling with far heavier burdens 
than the people of the cities in order to give their children 
an education. Representative Porter, of North Attleboro, 
the particular champion of the bill, testified before the 
committee on ways and means that the wealthiest 
municipalities in the state did not appropriate over ninety 
cents on $1,000 for educational’ purposes, whereas some 
towns spent as much as $8 or $9 per $1,000 for the same 
purpose. It is such inequality which is sought to be 
remedied. A further point which was urged to show the 
obligation of the state as a whole to help the poor towns 
was that after the rural districts had educated their 
young people at this enormous expense, compared with 
the cost per pupil in the cities, then these same young peo- 
ple left the towns and lived in the cities, depriving the 
towns of every particle of benefit from the money spent 
for their education, and actually giving the benefit of it 
to the cities, where it was not as much needed. The gen- 
eral proposition regarding the poor towns is not dis- 
puted,—that their burdens are heavy, that their schools 
are poor compared with the schools of the cities, that the 
cities and large towns entice away their most competent 
teachers as soon as they show that they are made of bet- 
ter material than the average, and, generally. that the ad- 
vantage in the struggle for education is almost wholly on 
the side of the large places, therefore the state, as a whole. 
ought to help the small towns. 

To the proposition that help is needed there is no objec- 
tion. But the method of distribution does not commend 
itself to many members of the legislature. The theory in 
the bill is that a state tax, to be equally distributed, 
should allow an equal sum to every child who is in the 
public schools. It is this theory which is making the mis- 
chief with the bill. Nearly every city and town in the 
state would gain, and there is where the danger comes 
that the bill will be passed by unworthy motives, for the 
representative of every city and town which gains is under 
so much pecuniary temptation to vote for the bill. But 
the money which they will gain must come out of the re- 
maining cities and towns. According to the valuation of 
1895 and the school attendance of 1896, the loss to the city 
of Boston alone from this bill would be about $475.000 
Other places of great wealth. in comparison with the num 
ber of children, would also lose. But the prolifie cities 
with plenty of money and of children both are gainers by 
the bill. Thus Worcester would gain $20,000, and this 
money, which most people would think she was 


abun- 
dantly able to raise herself, must be made up from some 
places which can ill atford to lose a dollar 


where the proportion of children 


In towns 


is declining with a 
diminishing population, there is no gain of consequence or 
an actual loss Such places as Princeton, Laneaster 
Marion, Mattapoisett Dover, and Nantucket would tone 
money, which would go to large places which are abun 


ahin 
cuntly able to pay their own gi hool bills. The city of 


Gloucester would gain $14,000; Somerville, $10,000; Pitts- 
field, $12,000; Fall River, $13,000; and so on. To be sure, 
most of the small towns would gain something, but the 
larger part of the gain would be absorbed by these large 
cities and towns, who ought not to share the benefits of 
such a movement for state aid. 

Is it necessary to give aid to Worcester, Pittsfield, 
Cloucester, and Somerville in order to help some strug- 
gling group of poor families on the Berkshire hills? Can- 
not the obligation of the state to care for the remote dis- 
tricts and for the unfortunate declining towns be recog- 
nized otherwise than by a plan which fails largely to do 
what it purports to do, while, at the same time, it does 
much in other directions which it is desirable that it 


should not do? B, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


EASTER BELLS. By Margaret E. Sangster. NeW 
York: Harper & Brothers. 143 poems. Price, $1.25. 
This is a beautiful specimen of first-class work in 

book-making, and its contents are worthy of their ele- 

gant setting. Mrs. Sangster’s poems are constantly ap- 
pearing in the leading newspapers and magazines of the 
day, and the fact that they are passed from hand to hand, 
recited in the schools, and sought by people in bereave- 

ment is a sure test of the author’s ability of touching a 

tender chord, and to excite the sympathy of those most in- 

terested in the common weal and woe of human life. The 
poems are arranged under four heads: Part I., “Songs of 

Eastertide’: Part II., “Home and Hearth”; Part IIL., 

“Milestones”; Part IV., “Closet and Altar.”’ There is a 

pleasing variety and a wonderful adaptation in thethemes 

treated and in their application, whether we consider the 
lyrics devoted to Easter season or the verses on familiar 
tepics. The book is appropriately illustrated. 

!ABORATORY MANUAL. A Short Course in Practical 
Chemistry. By Alfred C. Beebe. Chicago: A. Flana- 
gan & Co. Cloth, interleaved wtih blank pages. 58 pp. 
Price, 36 cents. 

The author has strong convictions regarding the lack of 
thought power on the part of secondary school pupils. He 
is quite sure that the laboratory sciences should give 
training in the art of thinking. His manual is prepared 
with the distinct purpose of making it possible, natural, 
and easy for a student to think out all of his conclusions 
in the chemical laboratory. He teaches no less of fact 
and theory, but pays a premium upon thinking from the 
first. The student must do everything thoughtfully, and 
the conclusion must be his own. 


MOLIERE’S LES FEMMES SAVANTES. Edited by 
Alcee Fortier, Tulane University. Heath’s Modern Lan- 
guage Series. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Boards. 
124 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

This uew edition of one of the most widely-read of 
Moliere’s comedies, with an admirable biographical sketch 
of the author and extensive notes, will be very generally 
welcomed by the fraternity. This Modern Language Se- 
ries is recognized as of great service to the profession. 
There are already seventeen German works, seventeen 
French, four Italian, two Spanish, and one Scandinavian. 
The name of Mr. Heath has come to be associated only 
with books that represent scholarship, culture, and pro- 
fessional dignity. This is a rare attainment for a house 
that has always stood for progress. 


CHANSONS, POESIES ET JEUX FRANCAIS, POUR 
LES ENFANTS AMERICAINS. -ar Agnes Godfrey 
Gay. New York: William R. Jenkins, 851 Sixth Ave- 
nue. Illustrated. Boards. 76 pp. 

This collection of French songs and games is precisely 


what we need for those schools that teach French in t};, 

lower grades. There is no way to fix the meaning o; 

French words more easily and firmly than by games, an:: 

none.to secure greater ease and accuracy in pronunciatio) 

than by songs. The wonder is that this service has 
been sooner rendered the American teachers of Frenc}; 

Fifty-five pages are devoted to songs set to music, an: 

the remainder of the book is given to games and poetr 

It is a positive and much-needed contribution to ou, 

school equipment. 

FIRST YEAR IN GERMAN. By J. Keller, Normal (o}- 
lege of the City of New York, Author of ‘Bilder aus de, 
Deutschen Litteratur.”” New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. American Book Company. Cloth. 290 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

The author has taught German with recognized success 
for some years. He has given the young women of that 
institution a working knowledge of the language without 
being a disciple of either the “grammarian’s German” «) 
the ‘natural method.” He has been elective in his ten- 
dencies. In the popular phrase he has sacrificed theor) 
to the accomplishment of power. This text-book is an 
evidence that he has not taught without science or theory. 
He has sought no new way, but has taken so much of th. 
grammatical method and of the natural as is of univer- 
sally-recognized value. He is indebted to both, while en- 
slaved by neither. His principle of selection is to seek 
the sources of power in grammatical accuracy, to impart 
the life and spirit of the natural method, and relieve the 
student of both the tediousness of too much grammar ani 
the wretched struggle of the unaided natural method. 
I3verything essential for first year study is presented in 
a logical order—that is, the grammatical facts first needed 
for reading and most easily comprehended are those first 
presented. A passage of connected reading is first 
given,—necessarily, of course, a very simple one in the 
earlier lessons,—so arranged as to introduce the gramma: 
in an orderly manner. The new words are then given 
separately with their meanings, followed by notes which 
explain and enlarge upon the inflectional and syntactical! 
points occurring in the text. 

CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN  LITERA 
TURE (1861--1896). By Henrietta Christian Wright. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 277 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

This is the ninth volume in this admirable series. The 
success of every volume from her pen is all sufficient proof 
of her tact and talent. These books have been “Stories 
in American Literature, 1660--1860,”’ same ‘1861 to 1896, 
“Ot American Progress,’ “American History,” “The 
Great Scientists,” “In English Literature, from Chaucer 
to Shakespeare,” same ‘From Shakespeare to Tenny- 
son.” In this tenth volume she writes in an entertaining 
and instructive way of Curtis, Stoddard, Eggleston, War- 
ner, Stedman, Bret Harte, Bayard Taylor, Howells, Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett, Louisa M. Alcott, Aldrich, Cable. 
l’iske. Every chapter is a story and a_ biographical! 
sketch combined. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE ART OF MUSIC. By) 
C. Hubert H. Parry. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
538 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The author of this valuable book has here given a de- 
tailed outlineof the evolution of musical art from the tim: 
when it found expression only in savage cries and ges- 
tures, leading to song and dancing, through every stag 
of development up to the present perfected system !) 
voice and instrument. He traces the steps of progress 
through the systems of the ancient Greeks, Persians, 
Chinese, Japanese, and modern Europe, marks the era of 
pure choral and the rise of secular music, the introduc- 
tion of instrumental music and modern opera, and shows 
the importance of the work done by the great masters, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, in their day. Itisa long 
story of an unbroken record of human effort to exten( 
and enhance the possibilities of effects of sound upon 


Nature Study an 


Guides for Science Teaching. 
TEACHERS’ AIDS IN THE INSTRUCTION OF 
NATURAL HISTORY CLASSES IN 
THE LOWER GRADES. 
Hyatt’s About Pebbles. 26 pages. .10 
Goodale’s A Few Common Plants. 61 pages. Paper. .20 
Hyatt’s Commercial and Other Sponges. Illustrated. 
Agassiz’s First Lessons in Natural History. Illus 
trated. 64 pages. Paper 
Hyatt’s Corals and Echinoderms. Illustrated. 
pages. Paper 


Hyatt’s Mollusca. Illustrated. 65 pages. -30 
Hyatt’s Worms and Crustacea. Illustrated. 68 pages, 
Hyatt’s Insecta. Illus rated. 324 pages. Cloth....... 1.25 
Crosby’s Common Minerals and Rocks. PAPE? 
Illustrated. 200 pages..... UCloth...... 60 
Richard’s First Lessons in Minerals. <o pages. Paper. .10 
Bowditch’s Physiology. <8 20 
Clapp’s 36 Observation Lessons in Minerals. 80 
Phenix’s Lessons in Chemistry. 41 pages. Paper.... .20 | 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS PRES 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers. 


Science. 


Stories of plants and flowers, intended to supplement 
any first or second reading books. 107 pages. Boards. 
Illustrated. 


Bass’s Animal Life............ 
Stories of animals, insects, etc., for second and third 
grade reading. 183 pages. Boards, Illustrated. 

Miller’s My Saturday Bird Class....... 
Designed for use as a supplementary reader in the lower 
grades, or as a text-book in elementary ornithology. 114 
pages. Boards. Illustrated. 

Spear’s Leaves and Flowers........... 
Designed as Supplementary reading in lower grades, or 
as a text-book in elementary botany. 103 pages. 
Boards. Tilustrated. 

Wright's Nature Reader, No. 1.......... ais 
Describes crabs, wasps, spiders, bees, and some uni- 
valve mollusks. 96 pages Boards. Illustrated. 

Wright's Nature Reader, No. 2... 
Desc ribes ants, flies, earth- worms, beetles, barnacles, 
and star-fish. 184 pages. Boards Illustrated. 


Wright's Nature Reader, No. 3..... 5! 


Has chapters on plant -life, grasshe ppers, butterflies, 
and birds. 306 pages. Boards Illustrated. 
Wright's Nature Reader, No. 4. of 


Has chapters on ge logy, astronomy, world-life, ete. 
372 pages. Boards. Illustrated. 
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Scribner’s Text Books Just Published. 


Periods of European Literature 
EDITED BY PRoFEssoR SAINTSBURY. 
NOW READY: 


THE FLOURISHING OF ROMANCE AND THE RISE OF ALLEGORY. By 
TEORGE SAINTSBURY, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the Uni- 


versity of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. $1.50, met. 


This is the first volume in a series the purpose of which i 

. ch is to present a survey and to 
illustrate the development of the vernacular literature of adinvad and modern Tsene. 
= period erred ieee Saintsbury’s volume is from 1100 to 1300, and the view 
that Is given of the literatures of the various European peoples in this transiti i 
following the dark ages is both scholarly and popular. es a 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION: 
The Dark Ages. By Prof. W. P. Kerr. 
The Fourteenth Century. By Prof. F. J. SNELL. 
The Later Renaissance. By Davip HANNAY. 
The Augustan Ages. By OLIver ELTON. 
The Romantic Revolt. By EpMuNnp Gossr. 
The Romantic Triumph. By Watrer H. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL METHODS OF TEACHING AND 
STUDYING LANGUAGES. 


French Series, No. 1. French Series, No. 2. 


THE FACTS OF LIFE (LES FAITS CLASS-ROOM CONVERSATIONS 
DE’ LA VIE). IN FRENCH. 


Idiomatically described and systematically A graduated set of Elementary Exercises 
arranged. Forming a Text-book for the for the Practice of the Subjective Lan- 
Methodical Study of the French Vocabu- guage. Forming an introduction to the 
lary. By Vicror Betis and HowArD Language of Thought. By Victor BETIS 
SWAN. 8vo. 80 cents, wet. and HOWARD SWAN. 8vo. 80 cents, me/. 


The History of the Hebrew People 


THE DIVIDED KINGDOM. By CHARLES F. KENT, Ph. D., Associate Professor 
of Biblical Literature and History, Brown University. 12mo. $1.25, met. 


The second and concluding volume of Professor Kent’s work, the first volume of 
which covers the field from the settlement of Canaan down to the Division of 
Kingdom. 

Professor GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, University of Chicago, writes: “I believe that 
the book, on account of the excellence of its contents, and the vividness and simplicity 
of its style, is by far the best history of the Hebrew people in English for Colleges and 
Bible teachers. I am persuaded that it will do a real service in broadening the mind 
and clarifying the knowledge of all into whose hands it may fall.” 


The Middle Period 


1817 —1858. By Joun W. Burcess, Professor of History, Columbia University. 
(American History Series.) t2mo. $1.75. 

A thoroughly original work, written exclusively from the sources. The view the 
author takes of the great slavery controversy, of which it is the chronicle and commen- 
tary, distinguishes it among histories of the period for absolute impartiality and luminous 
appreciation of the motives and conduct of both sides. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 
(Each, #1.25.) 
The French War and the Revolution. By Prof. Wm. M. SLoang, Ph.D. 
The Making of the Nation. By Gen. Francis A. WALKER. 
The Colonial Era. By Prof. G. P. Fisuer. 


We shall be glad to send ouv Descriptive Text-Book Catalogue and Special Circulars to any address. 
Correspondence in regard to the introduction of books is cordially invited. . 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Announcement. 


Announcement. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Out of the great mass of letters to the publishers from 


“STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE.” of manenatice commending 


This is the generic title of a ew series of School Readers, projected upon an entirely new plan, original with the authors,— 


(harles B Gilbert, 


Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. /. 
Specimen pages of the earlier books will be ready soon. The entire series will be ready at an early day. 


Sarah Louise Arnold, AND 


Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., 


The fundamental ideas of this series are : — 


A separate reading book for each of the eight distinct reading grades in our public schools.  gened with unnecessaries.” 


(2) Good literature from the First Keader to the Eighth Reader. 


There is nothing maméy-paméy in the lower books; the higher books embrace the choicest selections from the whole range of of 7.” 
The publishers offer these readers as desired,— 


BITHERIN FIVE OR HIGHT BOOES 


Knglish literature. ‘The series is ferfect/y graded from first to last. 


Phillips & Fisher’s “Elements of Geometry,’’ the follow- 
ing’ pithy extracts have been taken to bring out the spe- 
cial features of the work: — 

“Methods of presentation put newness of life into the 
old truths.” 

“Photographic features are simply excellent.” 

“Demonstrations are rigorously exact, yet not bur- 


“Exhaustive treatment of the determining of the value 


“Hypothesis and conclusion distinctly shown separate 


from the theorems.” 
“Abundance of original work offered.” 


City graded schools will find most convenient the arrange- | M1tss ARNOLD, who prepared the first three Readers, ranks as : . 
“Selection and orderly sequence of propositions unsur- 


ment in egght books, or one book for each grade. Village and | 
ountry ungraded schools will find the five dook arrangement | 
better suited to their use. | 


“Stepping Stones to Literature” 


Will signalize a new era in School Reading Books. 
Irn": Teachers and Boards of Education are invited to correspond with us about these Readers. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


one of the most successful primary teachers in the courtry. 
PROFESSOR GILBERT, the compiler of the higher grade books, 
| is well known as an educator and writer on educational subjects. 
“The cuts of models in solid geometry place the book 


passed.” 
“Proofs are absolutely clear and thoroughly modern.” 


far in advance of all others.” 

“Will naturally aid the average mathematical mind 
without rendering the subject unmathematical.” 

“The clear statements, new demonstrations, and histori- 
cal notes will aid greatly in mastering the subject.” 

“For accuracy of statement, clearness with brevity, and 
general arrangement it surpasses any other class-book.” 

“The problems of construction, with the early introduc- 


BOSTON NEW YorRK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
= tion of the use of the right triangle, rules, and compass, 
iti F ies will be an incentive to the student,” etc., ete. 
‘ " ibi al character of the music e conditions of travel through the old world and for use : : k 
man sensibilities. The formal character of t the conditt S tre S < These brief quotations show the superior character of 


internation congresses so frequently held in the 
this work. Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York, pub- 


each period is adapted to the character of society at the at 


time. The book is one of the International Scientific Se- 

;, and will be of great interest and profit to the lovers 

of music. 

MODERN GREEK MASTERY. A Short Road to An- 
cient Greek. By Thomas L. Stedman, A. M., M. D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 380 pp. Price, $1.50. 
rhe classical scholar of to-day is familiar only with the 

Greek spoken and written during the classical period of 
language. He has read Xenophon, Herodotus, and 

iner, but, with few exceptions, he knows nothing of 
modern Greek as spoken by millions dwelling about 

eastern shores of the Mediterranean, in Turkey, Asia 
linor, Egypt, Crete, and in Greece proper. This work is 
nded to aid the acquirement of a practical knowledge 
this classic language adapted to modern use, without 
aid of a native Greek teacher. The author maintains 

' the natural and the easiest way to learn the ancient 
ek is first to master the modern. The method em- 
ved in this work is not to teach grammar for gram- 

's sake, but to introduce the student at once to living 
“reek phrases, by which means he acquires the ability 
'o express his thoughts in Greek .without the intrusion of 
lish. The appendix contains a list of irregular verbs 
specimens of Greek handwriting. A knowledge of 
ern Greek is to-day more than ever desirable to meet 


different nations. It opens also to the student a new 
literature of high order. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, issue, in substantial bind- 
ing, ‘‘The Plutus of Aristophanes,” with notes in Greek 
based on ‘“‘The Scholia,” edited by Frank W. Nicholson, 
associate professor of Latin in Wesleyan University. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The First Year Nature Reader.” By Katherine Beebe and Nellie 
F. Kingsley. Price, 35 cents.——‘ Legends of the Red Children.”” By 
Maria L. Pratt. Chicago: Werner School Book Co. 

**Might Have Been.” By Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D. Price, $1.25. 
——‘ The Sacrifice of Fools.”” By R. Manifold Craig. Price, $1.00. 
——*' The Three Richard Whalens.”” By James Knapp Reeve. Price, 
75 cents. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

‘« Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite.”’” Edited by Wm. Tenney Brewster. 
Price, 50 cents.—* Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans.” Edited by 


Charles F. Richardson. Price, 75 cents. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 

Jeremiah.’ Edited with notes. by Richard G. Moulton. Price, 
0 cents. ——** A Treatise on Rocks. Rock-Weathering, and Soils.” By 
George P. Merrill. Price, $4.00. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

6 Art Edueation the True Industrial Education.” By William T. 
Harris. Price, 50 cents. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

“The American Claimant and Other Stories and Sketches.” By 
Mark Twain. Price, $1.75 ——‘ The Well-Beloved.”” By Thomas 
Hardy. Price, $1.50.—* Easter Bells.” By Margaret Sangster. 

-rice, $1.25._—"* The Mistress of the Ranch.” By Frederick Thick- 
stun Clark. Price, $1.25. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


lish it at $1.75. The Plane Geometry may be had ina 
separate volume at 80 cents per copy. An abridged edi- 
tion of the complete work will soon be published. 

The revised edition of Smith’s “Smaller History of 
Greece” ($1.00), Harper & Brothers, New York, in its new 
dress, with larger type, new illustrations, some of them 
reproduced from recent photographs, and new maps, is es- 
pecially attractive, and will, undoubtedly, have an addi- 
tional interest for the student and teacher. 

Ames’ “Theory of Physics” ($1.60), recently published 
by the Harpers, presents this difficult subject in a clear 
end logical manner, as will be seen in the following letter 
from Professor Charles B. Thwing of Knox College: 
“Ames’ Physics is remarkable for the clearness with 
which it states the fundamental doctrines of energy, and 
inakes them a framework for a consecutive treatment of 
physics as a whole, in contrast to the fragmentary way in 
which the subject is so often treated.’”” Another writer, 
Professor E. R. Northrup of the University of Texas, says: 
“There has been a real need of a logical systematic book 
on physics for beginning students. I have carefully 
looked over Dr. Ames’ new book, and believe that it fills 
the need exactly.” 

The “Theory of Physics” differs from all other text- 
looks in many particulars. It should be carefully ex- 
amined by every progressive teacher of this subject 
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in-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 


of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
. ” 
causing debility and exhaustion. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

April 10: Massachusetts Association of Classi- 
cal and High School Teachers, Boston. 

April 14-16: Alabama Educational Teachers’ 
Association, Birmingham, Ala. 

April 19--21: International Kindergarten 
Union, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 20-22: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Canada. 

April 21--23: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. 
April 29--March 1: Northwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Sioux City, Ia. 
April 31: Western Nebraska Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, North Platte, Neb. 

May 6--7: Michigan City Superintendents’ 
Association, Lansing, Mich. 

May 7: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association, Norwich, Ct. 

May 21: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston. 

June 29--July 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association, Waco, Texas 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, New York City, N. Y. 

July 6-8: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Binghamton, N. Y. 

July t--9: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 


July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Montreal, Canada. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 1897. 


Colorado.—Denver normal and prepara- 
tory, June 14 to July 12, Denver, Fred Dick, 


Indiana.—Northern Indiana normal 
summer school, June 10, Valparaiso, H. B. 
Brown. 


Illinois.—-Cook County normal summer 
school, July 5, Chicago, W. S. Jackman. 

Kansas..—Kansas state normal school, 
June ilto August 12, Emporia, E. L. 
Payne, i 

Massachusetts.—Harvard 
summer school, July 6, Cambridge, M. 
Chamberlain. Laurel Park Teachers’ In- 
stitute, June 28 to July 3, Northampton, G. 
T. Fletcher. Martha’s Vineyard Summer 
Institute, July 12, Cottage City, Dr. W. H. 
Mowry. The Sauveur summer school of 
languages, July 5 to August 13, Amherst, 
Dr. L. Sauveur. 


University 


Michigan.—Kindergarten training 
school, July, Grand Rapids, Clara 
Wheeler. Petoskey Normal School and 
Business College, July, M. O. Graves. 
University of Michigan, July 7, August 18, 
Ann Arbor, J. H. Wade. Summer school 


of pedagogy and review, June 28 to August 
6, Benton Harbor, G. D. Edgcumbe. 

New York.—School of expression, As- 
bury Park, F. T. Southwick. National 
summer school, July, Glens Falls, Sherman 
Williams. Summer school of the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York, July 5 to 
August 13, University Heights, C. L. Bliss. 

Nebraska.—Nebraska Normal College 
summer school, June 7, Wayne, J. M. Pite. 

Pennsylvania.—Pennsylvania summer 
school, July 12--30, Huntingdon, Professor 
W. E. Deatrick. Normal Chautauqua, E. 
Stroudsburg, July 5, G. P. Bible. Phila- 
delphia summer school, July 6--30, Phila- 
delphia, D. C. Munroe. 

Texas.—Baylor University summer 
school, June 14 to August 6, Waco, W. H. 
Pool. 

Virginia.—Summer school of methods, 
June, Lynchburg, E. C. Glass. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

ROCKLAND. Superintendent A. P. Irv- 
ing has made his annual report the 
school board. He speaks of the good re- 
sults of introducing vertical writing and 
the Prang course of art instruction; com- 
plains of a want of funds to successfully 
earry on the work of the schools, and 
urges the selection of normal graduates for 
teachers. The superintendent urges the 
fundamental requirements which he re- 
gard: as indispensable for the permanent 
welfare of the schools. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
intercollegiate debate between Bates Col- 
lege and Colby for the championship of 
the state of Maine. The debate will occur 
at Lewiston May 7. The question, ‘“Re- 
solved, that true Republicanism in the 
United States is stronger now tnan at any 
previous time in our history.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. An exhibition of gymnastic 
games, under the auspices of the Boston 
Physical Education Society, was held in 
the drill hall of the English high school 
building on the aiternoon of March 27. 
Dr. D. A. Sargent was the chairman of the 
committee of arrangments, and was aided 
by representatives from the gymnasiums 
and other institutions of physical training 
in the city. The programme was ar- 
ranged with a view to show a series of 
games suitable for the various grades of 
pupils in the schools, and at the same time 
to give representation to the different 
gymnasiums. All parties vied with each 
other in making an attractive programme 
and in contributing something of educa- 
tional value. A large audience was pres- 
ent, including many of the most prominent 
educators of the state and city. The 
events closed with battle ball between 
Harvard University and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, in which the lat- 
ter won, and basket ball between Posse 
and Sargent normal schools, in which the 
former won. 

Programme.—Tag ball, boys’ class, Bos- 
ton Turnverein; catch-catch, girls’ class, 
Boston Turnverein; prison bars, boys’ 
class, Roxbury Turnverein; rider ball: 
three deep, boys’ class, Boston public 
schools; weaving, girls’ class, Boston pub- 
lic schools; roll ball, junior members, 
Boston Athletic Association; potato race: 
steeple chase, Boston normal school of 
gymnastics; bear and cattle; dodge ball, 
Dr. Sargent’s normal school of gymnas- 
ties; curtain ball; black man, Posse nor- 
mal school of gymnastics; circle touch 
ball; fist ball; bean bags, Allen gymna- 
sium; cross sticks; pass ball, Durant 
gymnasium (Y. W. C. A.); hop and fol- 
low; right hand tag, Y. M. C. A. gymna- 
sium; medicine ball; battle ball, Harvard 
University and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; basket ball, Posse normal 
school and Dr. Sargent’s normal school. 

BROOKLINE. There will be an exhibi- 
tion of costly paintings in the lower town 
hall from April 3 to 17, under the auspices 
of the Brookline Education Society. The 
proceeds will be devoted to the purchase 
of works of art for the schools of the town. 

The thirtieth annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Association of ‘Classical 
and High School Teachers will be held in 
the Roxbury high school building April 10, 
1897, at 9.15 a.m. Exercises will consist 
of report of the committee on college en- 


For Couaus, Astama, anp THROAT 
Disorpers”“ B'r 0 wn"s Bronchial Tro- 
hee”? ara « 
ches” are an effectual remedy. Sold 
only in boxes, 


All | 


Ten Thousand Suicides. 


More men murder them- 
selves than are told of in 
the papers. A hundred men kill them- 
selves by overwork, overworry, neglect 
of health, to one who uses a pistol. ; 

A man has a little trouble with his 
head, his stomach, his nerves—he doesn’t 
sleep well, or feel well, and he doesn’t 
pay any attention to it, He loses flesh 
and strength and says: ‘‘ Bye and bye’ 
he will take a —* 

He lies to himself. 

What he needs is a tonic, a blood 
maker, a nerve builder. He needs Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. It 
is the most wonderful health maker in 
the whole world. It puts the entire body 
into good order. It begins on the diges- 
tion. Makes the appetite sharp and 
strong—helps to digest the food—renders 
it easily assimilable—puts blood making, 
blood purifying properties into it. Sends 
it tingling into every fiber of the body. 
Puts cushions of flesh all around the 
abused nerves. Brings healthful, restful 
sleep—makes solid flesh—makes a new 
man of you. ; 

If your druggist is honest, he will rec- 
ommend it. If he is not, he will try 
to sell you something else. 


Neglected constipation will soon make a man 
“not worth his salt.’’ A listless, sallow, bilious 
man, continually suffering from headaches and 
heart-burns is unfit for business or pleasure. Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure constipation. 
They are tiny, sugar-coated granules. One “ Pel- 
let’ is a gentle laxative and twoa mild cathartic. 
They never cause pain or gripe. Druggists sell 
them. 


trance examinations, Charles S. Moore, 
New Bedford high school chairman; “A 
Modern Secondary School, Paul H. Hanus, 
Harvard University; “Reading Latin at 
Sight,” Charles E. Bennett, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y.; discussion, opened 
by W. C. Collar, Roxbury Latin school; 
“Athletics in Secondary Schools,” J. H. 
Beale, Harvard University, C. F. P. Ban- 
croft, Phillips Andover Academy, H. P. 
Amen, Phillips Exeter Academy, E. R. 
Goodwin, Worcester classical school. Ed- 
ward J. Goodwin, high school, Newton, 
president; William F. Bradbury, Latin 
school, Cambridge, recording secretary. 


BOSTON. Mrs. Fifield of the school 
committee recently introduced to the chil- 
dren of the Prince school Miss Mary 
French Field, daughter of the dead poet, 
who read to them in a charming manner 
several of her father’s poems, ‘“Seein’ 
Things at Night,” “Wynkin,” “Blynkin,” 
“Little Boy Blue,” and “Just Before 
Christmas.” The hour was enjoyed by 
the children very much. They became 
wild under the excitement. 

G. W. Chadwick has formally accepted 
the directorship of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, having signed a con- 
tract covering a period of five years. 

DEDHAM. The school committee has 
organized with Judge Frederick D. Ely as 
chairman, who has appointed his commit- 
tees, and the board is now ready for work. 

President Eliot delivered a stirring ad- 
dress at a teachers’ meeting recently held 
in Sever hall, defining his attitude towards 
secondary schools. Secretary Hon. 
Frank A. Hill made an earnest plea for the 
recognition of manual training in the pub- 
lic schools. 

LYNN. Miss June F. Hitchingsof Wey- 
mouth has been elected to fill a vacancy 
in the Lynn schools. 


CAMBRIDGE. The school board has 
adopted a resolution commending the 
teachers of the Sleeper school for their 
brave and wise conduct during the recent 
fire in the school building, 

BOSTON. An historical festival is to be 
given in Music hall April 22--30, under the 
auspices of the Boston Teachers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association. Miss Margaret Mc- 
Laren Eager of New York, aided by the 
teachers and by members of various patri- 
otic and other societies, will undertake the 
management to arrange in the way of in- 
teresting features. A little sheet is to be 


‘* CHILDREN TEETHING.” 


MRS. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyrRU 
j s NG SYRUP should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain. cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedyifor.diarrhcea, 25 cts.a bottle. 


published daily in connection with the foes. 
tival. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Brown University leads in the matter of 
physical culture. In 1891 the corporat joy 
voted to make physical exercise compu)- 
sory for the undergraduates, and since thjs 
time the gymnasium hours have been \k; pt 
wit-. as much regularity as recitations ip 
any other department. When the student 
enters he is examined as to his physica] 
soundness, and put under such training 
as his condition requires. Professor 
Parker, at the head of this department. 
has recently given a public exhibition, 
holding 900 students under drill for two 
hours and a half before a large audience. 

WAKEFIELD. Mr. Charles Wilbur 
Cary, principal of the grammar school. 
and Miss Grace Mabel Cleveland of 
Everett were married recently. Miss 
Cleveland was graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity, class of ’96. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Yale defeated Harvard in Sanders thea- 
tre, Boston, March 26, in joint debate upon 
the question, ‘‘Resolved, that the United 
States should adopt definitely the gold 
standard, and should decline to enter a 
bimetallic league even if Great Britain, 
France, and Germany should be willing to 
enter a league.” Harvard argued the 
affirmative. Governor Wolcott presided, 
and introduced the speakers. The judges 
were: Judge A. Aldrich of the U. § circuit 
court; Professor Davis R. Dewey of the 
M. I. T.; and Professor Franklin H. Gid- 
dings of Columbia. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. One hundred and fifty 
medical school inspectors are employed in 
the city. They meet the children in their 
schoolrooms to ascertain whether any of 
them have symptoms of illness of conta- 
gious nature. One hundred and twenty- 
six of these newly-appointed inspectors 
have recently been sworn in. 

The New York Association of Sewing 
Schools, organized three years ago, aims 
to put within the reach of the schools in- 
cluded in its membership the latest in- 
formation concerning new theories and 
methods in the art of teaching sewing. 
This is done by means of conferences, ex- 
hibitions, teachers’ classes, lectures, and 
whatever other agencies may best serve 
the purpose. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
State Editor, D. W. SHIELDS, New Martinsville. 

The state legislature has adjourned with 
little beneficial school legislation, the 
only general acts that were passed being 
to change the selection of uniform text- 
books from the state to the county, creat- 
ing a county board, and a compulsory at- 
tendance law with a serious rider, render- 
ing the best feature of such a law of non- 
effect. They refused to make any appro- 
priation for the preparatory department! 
of the State University; killed the Bethany 
College appropriation, and made such 
changes in the manner of appointing tli 
regents of the state institutions that they 
are likely to again bring partisanship to 
the front in their control. An industrial 
school for girls was provided for. 

A meeting of the Ohio Valley Round 
Table was held in Moundsville the first 
week in April. 

R. E. Pemberton, county superintendent 
of Pleasants county, succeeds Professo! 
Powel at St. Mary’s. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Educational Club of Philadelphia 
held its regular monthly meeting March 
26. A lecture was given on “The Emo 
tional Element in Education,” by Martin 
G. Brumbaugh, Ph. D., professor of peda 
gogy, University of Pennsylvania, whic! 


Srate or Onto, Crry or ) 
Lucas Counry. 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the cit) 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, an‘ 
that said firni will pay the sum of ON! 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured b) 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENE\ 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of Decembe' 
A. D. 1886. 
[Seal] 


Ss. 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucou 
surfaces of the system. Send for test! 
monials, free. 

KF. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
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was discussed by Professor W. Romaine 
Newbold, dean of the department of phil- 
osophy, University of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
John P. Garber, supervising principal, 
Kenderton school, and others, 


CENTRAL STATES, 
OHIO. 


The Republican Gazette, March 12, had 
a brilliant presentation of the attractions 
of the city, and the leading place was given 
to the educational institutions of the city, 
conferring deserved honor upon Hon. C. C, 
Miller, the efficient superintendent. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Amelie Hoefer left for 
New York April 3 to meet the Baroness 
Von Bulow, the eminent German educa- 
tor and kindergartner, whom she will ac- 
company on her American tour of school 
inspection. The baroness will speak in 
Chicago April 27. She will be enter- 
tained by the Kindergarten Institute in 
lorty-seventh street.——Stenography has 
iaken its place in the school curriculum as 
firmly, if not as universally, as arithmetic. 
it is proposed to have a central school for 
this specialty.-——Lhe board of education 
has demanded of the city treasurer the 
overdue interest on the school funds, and 
if it is not paid over, suit will follow. 
The city board of education is an influen- 


Li a JLUME 


THE BEST 
scnoor, ENTERTAINMENT, 
“THE COMEDY OF TOYS,’’ 
\ Play by Charles Barnard, author of ** The County 
Fair.’ Uses 60 to 100 children — all grades. 
(iiven fifteen times for Public Schools in Newark, 
Jersey City, and Long Branch, N. J. 
Send stamp forendorsements of principals, terms, 


and illustrated story of the play, to 
W. L. HATCH, Chickering Hall, New York. 


Summer Courses 
AT THE 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Instruction will be given during June and July 
hy members of the regular instructing staff ot the 
Institute in Architecture, Analytical and Organic 
Chemistry, Bacteriology, Biology, Physics (lectures 
ind laboratory), French, German, Mathematics, 
Mechanism, Descriptive Geometry, Mechanical 
Drawing and Shopwork. 

Although designed primarily to meet the needs of 
students already in the Institute, these courses will 
offer special advantages to 

TEACHERS AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 
intending to apply for advanced standing in Sep- 
tember. Circulars giving detailed information will 
be mailed free on application. 

eow] H. W. TYLER, Pu.D., Secretary. 


The Summer Quarter 


OF 


The University of Chicago 


Opens July 1, 1897. 


This quarter is an integral part of the scholas- 
tl haa and is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each 

(wo hundred and twenty courses of instruction 

| be given by one hundred and one Professors 
! Instruetors. All the Libraries, Laboratories, 

i'l Museums of the University will be open. 

expenses, including tuition, for a term of six 
rks, need not exceed $50, and may be less. 

'or circulars and information, address 
THE EXAMINER (Division J), 
The University of Chicago, 
Yt] CHIicaGo, 


For a Mild Climate 
For Big Salary 


Go South and “Grow up with 
the Country’ ! 


ACHERS WANTED for Primary, Interme- 
1) ite, High School, Academic, and Collegiate 
a SALARY — $40, $60, $100, and $150 
onth, 
Positions secured in Kentucky, Georgia, Ala- 
and other Southern States. 
nks and information, and “ What Our Girls 
| Do Between Graduation and Marriage ’’— 
cents in stamps. 
WHITTY WALDROP, Manager, 
75 E. Short St., 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


Wri To do copying at home. 
'iters Wanted ! Law College, Lima, Ohio. 
Ww HEN corresponding with advertisers in 

this paper, please mention the Journal. 


tial body, and its rights will be insisted 
upon.-——Hereafter Secretary Graham of 
the board will pay all salaries in checks 
drawn upon the city treasurer.— The 
school board denounces the proposition to 
place a tariff on school boeks.—There 
1S an earnest effort to have fewer commit- 
tees of the city board. The schools are 
sooner or later to be uniformly supplied 
with some scientifically reliable water 
filter for pumping drinking water.——B. 
J. Rosenthal has resigned from the 
board.——There will be no changes sought 
in the pension law this year, all parties 
agreeing to unite upon essential modifica- 
tions two years hence.——_J. RB. Armstrong 
of the Englewood high school is an en- 
thusiast on free cultare.——The normal 
school, Colonel F. W. Parker’s, has a se- 
ries of weekly lectures by the eight as- 
sistant superintendents of the city. 

‘Lne prizes given by the state society of 
the “Sons of the Revolution” for the three 
best essays upon “The Cause That Led to 
the American Revolution” have been 
awarded to Iva Rice, Lewiston, Ruby De 
Motte, Taylorville, and Charles H. Crooks, 
Gilman. There was some surprise that 
no prize came to Chicago.—kKittie G. 
Clark, a teacher of Galesburg, committed 
suicide while ina state of temporary in- 
sanity——-There are women county 
superintendents in Alexander, Douglas, 
Warren, Johnson, and DeWitt counties. 
They are, respectively, Nannie J. McKee, a 
successful principal of Cairo; Mamie 
Bunch, who has occupied the position 
since 1893; Mary E.Sykes waschosen from 
the position of special teacher of drawing; 
Sarah J. Whittenberg, a woman of thirty- 
five, has taught twelve years, and has the 
reputation of being the best educated 
woman in Johnson county; Hattie Porter 
Wilson is thirty-seven years of age, and is 
a thoroughly public-spirited woman of 
successful experience. 


KENTUCKY. 

The Second District Educational Asso- 
ciation has perfected a permanent organi- 
zation. It held an interesting meeting re- 
cently at Henderson, and has selected Hop- 
kinsville as the next place of meeting. 

State Superintendent Davidson says that 
from best information obtainable at pres- 
ent, the Hiles Compulsory law has in- 
creased the average attendance. 

At a recent examination conducted by 
the state superintendent twenty-two can- 
didates for the office of county superin- 
tendent stood the test. Of this number 
seven were women. There are now eight 
women holding this office in the state, and 
the indications are favorable for increas- 
ing numbers at the coming November 
elections. 


PACIFIC STATES 


COLORADO. 
By the death of Willard B. Perkins, for- 
merly of Lawrence, Mass., Colorado 


Springs loses a friend. His will contains 
a bequest of $10,000 to Colorado College for 
an addition to the building, and $14,000 to 
found free scholarships in the college; 
$2,000 to the city of Colorado Springs, the 
income to be expended in purchasing 
‘prizes for the graduating classes of the 
city high school yearly; $10,000 to the city, 
the income to be expended as a benefit of 
the free training room; $6,000 each to 
Columbian University, New York, and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the income to be expended every four 
years for travelingscholarship in thearchi- 
tectural department; $2,000 for prizes to 
members of the Lawrence, Mass., high 
school. 


UTAH. 
State Editor, W. H. TIBBALS, Salt Lake City. 


Because of faulty legislation, the mem- 
bers of school boards in cities of the first 
and second class, whose term of office ex- 
pired January 1, hold over for indefinite 
extra term. No provision was made for 
ordering an election. 

The schools of Salt Lake and Weber 
counties are in danger of being crippled for 
lack of funds. The supreme court has de- 
cided that the district school tax cannot be 
collected from first and second class cities 
where the schools are supported by a tax 
levied by the boards of education. This 
cuts off over $30,000 which would be paid 
by Salt Lake City for the support of dis- 
trict schools outside the city limits. 

At a recent meeting of the teachers of 
the city schools a vote was unanimously 
passed endorsing the system of drawing 
as taught in our city schools, and uphold- 


The responsibility 
of the teacher 


does not end with lessons. The health 
—even the lives—-of the children is 
largely in her hands. Many _ little 
lives are sacrificed annually owing to lack 
of care in ventilation, drainage, and dis- 
infecting of school buildings. Proper 
disinfection and disease germs are in- 
compatible. 

‘*How to Disinfect,’’ an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for disinfection in everyday life 
and during cases of infectious illness, sent free. 

The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co, Ltd. 
636 to 642 West sstn St., New York City, 


ing the supervisor of drawing, notwith- 
standing the criticism of two local artists. 

Rev. R. G. MeNiece, D. D., who has been 
pastor of the First Presbyterian church of 
Salt Lake City for twenty years, has been 
elected to a professorship at the Sheldon 
Jackson College, and will be made dean of 
the faculty. The plans drawn for the 
main building of this college show that the 
structure will be magnificent. 


Teach ive A 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 


. and pay for it before 
giving it a trial. 
1 The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no 
faith in their machine. We 
will sell you ours 


ON TRIAL 


NoT A CENT UNTIL TRIED, 
° and a child can run it with 
five minutes’ attention aday. We won 


FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, 


and will win you for a steady customer if you will 
only buy ours on trial. Ourlarge catalogue will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practical infor- 
mation on poultry and incubators and the money there 
is in the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, etc., 
25e. N. B.— Send us the names of three persons inter- 
ested in poultry and 25 cents and we will send you “ The 
Bicycle: Its Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects 
and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 860. Delaware City, Del. 


To Teachers DRAUGHON'S PRACTICAL 
KEEPING ILLUSTRATED,” for 

and others HOME StTupyY and for usein literary 

® schools and business colleges. 

Successfully used in general class work by teachers 
who HAVE NoT had tie advantage of a business 


education. Will not require much ot the teacher’s 
time. Nothing likeit issued. Price in reach ofall. 


OVER Orders 
400 Received 


WOOK, 


FROM 


IN 
COLLEGES 30 Days. 


Special rates to Schools and Teachers. Sample 
copies sent for examination. Write for prices and 
circulars showing some of its Special Advantages, 
Illustrations, etc. (Mention this paper). Address 


DRAUGHON’S Practical Business College; 
Nashville, Tenn., or Texarkana, Texas. 
“Pror, DRAUGHON—I learned bookkeeping at 
home from your book, while holding a position as 
night telegraph operator.”?’ C. E, LEFFINGWELL, 
Bookkeeper for Gerber & Ficks 


Summer Course in Languages. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO TEACHERS. 


Send for full particulars and circulars : 


BERLITZ & CO., 1122 BRoaApway, NEW YORK. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


Asbury Park, N. Jd. : 
MPORTANT. 


Before deciding what books you want for next school year, 
alogue and sample pages of the Berlitz works for teaching or learning foreign languages. 


jureka Springs, Ark. 


don’t fail to ask for complete cat- 
Free on application. 


National Summer School, 


AT GLENS 


Thirteenth Annual Session. 


Address 


FALLS, N. Y. 


Circulars free to all applicants. 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 


The Largest and the Best. 


The Oldest and the Broadest 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL SESSION. 
Beginning July 12, 1897 
SCHOOL OF METHODS.—Three Weeks.—28 Instructors. 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY.—Four Weeks. 


Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory. 


IS ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS. Four and Five Weeks.—‘24 Imstructors. 


Full courses in Drawing, Form Study and Color. 


large AUDITORIUM. 


Entirely New Plan of Mana 
as over 700 from 40 states and countries, making this 
Send for SIXTY-FOUR PAGE Circular, 
es offered, railroad reductions, 


The attendance last year w 
SCHOOL for teachers in the United States. 
to the outlines of work in all departments, advantag' 
rates, board, &c. 


W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics. A new 


gement for Cafe. 

by far the LARGEST SUMMER 
iving full information in regard 
tuition, club and combination 


A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


Summer School of Manual Training 


1 July 7th — August 11th. 


hand Drawing and Painting, 
ing, Wood-joinery, Wood-carving, 
Pattern-making, 
Psychology. 

Location and Equipment unsurpassed. 


Manual Training for elementary schools, Free- 
Mechanical Draw- 


Wood-turning, 
Forging, and Lectures on 


TEACHERS COLLEGE. 


For circular address 
CHARLES A. BENNETT, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, Morningside Heights, 
New York, N. Y.- 


with successful experience or special preparation for 


E- AC f RR S teaching wanted for first-class positions. Write for in- 
- EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, and learn what we are 


formation concerning the NATIONAL 
4 a and other States. Address 


24 Market St., Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


doing for teachers in Pennsylvani 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 1 


is mining 32 tons of 


Wholesale Grocers, S. Chicago, Ill. 
ore daily, worth about 
$1000. With proper 


Qld Glory 


can be increased more than 20-fold. This from 
one mine. It has more of the same sort, and 
dividends are likely to multiply rapidly as these 
great mines are equipped with machinery the 
coming season. ‘Three, at least, of these ore 
bodi*s are too large to be worked out during 
this generation, and show as much wealth as did 
the great Calumet & Heckla or the greater Ana- 
conda at the same depth. $100 invested in the 
C. & H. at the right time has made a fortune 
already. Old Glory is said to have the finest 
display of ore ever seen in Boston, some pieces 
assaying $30,000 per ton in gold. Its first divi- 
deni of 5 per cent. is paid April 30th; to stock- 
holders of record, April 14th. Its stock can 
now be bought at $1 oo per share, but will keep 
right on advancing up to $5.00 and more per 
share. Remember —to get the first dividend, 
stock must be bought on or before April 14th. 
Address the Company; or 
PHILANDER A. GAY, Selling Agt., 
95 Milk St., Room 64, 
Boston, Mass. 


Publishers. 


C.A. KOEHLER & CO. BOOKS 


149A Tremont St., 
(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 


Boston, Mass. 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., Boston. 


For use in schools 


Cortina Method and self-study.) 
Spanish, 
French, 
English, 
In 20 Lessons. Cloth, each, $1.50. 
French, specimen copies of Books I. and IT., 30c. 


Erercises corrected and information given by mail. 
Enclose stamp. 
Other Books. Send 5c. for “ CORTINA LIBRARY.” 
CORTINA ACAD, OF LANGUAGES, 44 W. 34th St., N.Y. 
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The Forum for April contains “Has 
the Senate Degenerated?” by Senator 
George F. Hoar; “Retrenchment,—or 
Ruin?” by Hon. J. Sterling Morton, ex-sec- 
retary of agriculture; “The United States 
and Cuba,” by Henri Rochefort, editor of 
L'Intransigeant; “The Futility of the 
Spelling Grind,” by Dr. J. M. Rice; “Suc- 
cess of Woman's Enfranchisement in New 
Zealand,” by Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, ex-mem- 
ber of the New Zealand legislature; 
“Some Opened Tombs and Their Occu- 
pants,” by the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
dean of Canterbury; “The Fur Seal as an 
Animal,” by David Starr Jordan, chief of 
the Behring sea commission for 1896, and 
George Archibald Clark, secretary to the 
commission; “Arbitration the Only Solu- 
tion of the Financial Problem,” by Allen 
Ripley Foote; ‘‘Emerson and Thoreau,” 
by F. B. Sanborn; “Shall Nevada Be De- 
prived of Her Statehood?” by William E. 
Smythe; “The Dramatic Critic: His Work 
and Influence,” by E. A. Dithmar; ‘‘The 
Imperialization of Germany,” by Professor 
Davidson. Price, $3.00 a year; single 
copy, 25 cents. New York: The Forum 
Publishing Company, 111 Fifth avenue. 


—The Easter number of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal is brimful of helpful and 
entertaining reading. Ex-President Har- 
rison’s timely article describes ‘“‘The So- 
cial Life of the President,” from the day 
of his inauguration, and gives interesting 
information as to receptions, dinners, and 
other social events of the White house. 
There are practical views on vital ques- 
tions by Mr. Bok; literary talks by 
*Droch”’; suggestions on flowers and 
gardening by Eben E. Rexford; hints on 
amateur photography; a study of mar- 
riage by Ruth Ashmore; _ the _ latest 
fashions; Moody’s Bible class; Mrs. 
Rorer’s cooking lessons, and many other 
departments that comprehend the round 
of woman’s needs. Each number of the 
Journal is a valuable book of helpful hints 
and practical suggestions on the every day 
problems of home life. The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia. $1.00 per 
year. 

—The complete novel in the April issue 
of Lippincott’s is ““Ray’s Recruit,” by Cap- 
tain Charles King. It is in this favorite 
author’s well-known manner, and recounts 
the experiences of a most superior and un- 
usual private. Some odd facts about 
“Animal Cannoneers and Sharpshooters” 
are given by Dr. James Weir, Jr. Calvin 
Dill Wilson describes ‘‘Oyster-planting 
and Ovyster-farming.” Fred Chapman 
Mathews puts forth “‘A Plea for Our 
Game.”” “Goethe in Practical Politics’ is 
defended by F. P. Stearns, who thinks that 
the poet was a patriot, a liberal-conserva- 
tive, and a wise statesman. Emily P. 
Weaver gives ‘‘A Glimpse of Old Philadel- 
phia,” from the book of Peter Kalm, a 
Swedish botanist, who visited the city 
about 1749. The poetry of the number is 
by Nora C. Franklin, Carrie Blake Mor- 
gan, and Frederick Peterson. 

A noteworthy feature of the North 
American Review for April is the opening 
article, entitled ‘“‘How India Fights the 
Famine,” by the marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava. Dr. Henry Smith Williams discusses 
the question, ‘‘What Shall Be Done with 
Dependent Children?” and Andrew Lang 
contributes an essay on “The New in the 
Old.” “What Wiil Bring Prosperity?” by 
Charles Stewart Smith and Francis B. 
Thurber, are practical papers on the vital 
subject. Admiral A. H. Markham, R. N.,, 
writes concerning ‘“Antaretic Explora- 
tion,” and the history of the present epi- 
demic in Bombay serves as the theme for 
a paper by United States Surgeon-General 
Walter Wyman, entitled “The Black 
Plague.” Two contributions are fur- 
nished upon “The Uprising of Greece,” 
the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke. M. 
P., giving an English view of the affair, 


ELY’S CREAM BALM isa »0 
aI sitiv: 
Apply the nostrils. It is quickly bs 
cents at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c, by n 
uggie mail by mail, 
ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St, New York City. 


and Demetrius N. Botassi, Greek consul- 
general at New York, the Grecian. Cap- 
tain Jose Guitierrez Sobral of the Spanish 
legation at Washington .gives “A Spanish 
View of the Nicaragua Canal,” and “The 
Need of Copyright Reform’”’ is advocated 
by W. Morris Colles. ‘The Foreign Policy 
of the New Administration” is deftly made 
by Mayo W. Hazeltine, and the Hon. Perry 

Belmont deals with the important topic of 
“Bemocracy and Socialism.’’ Other sub- 
jects considered are: “Speculation in 

Damage Claims,” by S. P. Crosby and 
Charles Nevitt; “ ‘Chestnut’ for Exam- 
ple,” by Jane Marsh Parker; and ‘‘The 
Other Side of the Shield,” by Christine 
Terhune Herrick. Price, $5.00 a year; 
single copy, 50 cents. New York, East 
Fourteenth street. 

—The April St. Nicholas covers a wide 
field in the interest of its boy and girl 
readers. “Seeing and Believing,” by Har- 
old Wilson, M. D., is an illustrated account 
of some strange optical illusions. Harry 
Fenn, the artist, in “Silk and Cedars,” 
gives an account of a visit he once made to 
the famous mountains of Lebanon, in 
Tripoli. He describes the silk culture 
which forms the main industry of the in- 
habitants, and writes about the noble 
“Cedars of Lebanon,” from which Solo- 
mon obtained much of the wood for his 
temple. “The Lights that Guide in the 
Night” is the title of another of Lieuten- 
ant John M. Eliicott’s articles telling of 
lighthouses and beacon fires that are so 
useful to the mariner. “The Jungfrau 
Tunnel” is described by F. W. Wendt. 
There are many timely verses and poems, 
including a little verse, “Nanny and Jack,” 
by wwe late H. C. Bunner. As usual, the 
pictures form an important feature in the 
number. 

—The Catholic World for April is rich in 
literary articles, and furnishes a good 
variety of a high character. It is, of 
course, devoted more or less to the faith 
it represents. It always shows a spirit of 
enterprise both in the gathering of its 
matter as well as the presentation of the 
same that easily makes it one of the most 
readavle of the many magazines that 
come to our table. The article by May 
Elizabeth Blake gives us a most charming 
account of a walking trip through the Aus- 
trian Tyrol. Leopold Katscher, quite an 
authority, writes of it in an article entitled 
“A Forgotten Literature.” Recent devel- 
opments in the personal history of La 
Salle, the great explorer, show that for 
many years he was a Jesuit novice and 
scholastic, and was dismissed from the so- 
ciety. Being the Easter number, it has a 
beautiful cover with a large bunch of 
Easter lilies aligned with a striking pic- 
ture of the risen Lord. New York: A. R. 
Doyle, Manager. 


—Outing for April comes like a welcome 
breath from the great out doors. An ex- 
cellent illustrated article on ‘‘Western 
Yachts and Designers” is devoted to the 
white-winged flyers of Lakes Minnetonka 
and White Bear. In Bloodhound and 
His Training,’ H. P. Poore contributes a 
valuable addition to Outing’s kennel series, 
“The Modern Kite and Its Possibilities” is 
ably handled by H. Chadwick Hunter, and 
a pleasing collection of minor sketches 
aftords scope for all tastes. The editorial 
and record departments are strong and 
complete. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Catholic World for April; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

Phrenological Journal for April; terms, $1.00 a 
year. New York. 

The Review of Reviews for April; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York: 13 Astor place. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine for April; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Forum for April; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Century Magazine for April; terms, $4.00 
a year. New York. 

Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for April; 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The National Magazine for April; terms, $1.00a 
a year. Boston: The Bostonian Publishing Co. 

Godey’s Magazine for April; terms, $1.00 a year. 
New York 


THE ZOO. 


The Zoo is getting so popular that the 
management is considering a plan _ for 
opening still earlier than 9 o’clock on 
Saturdays, and remaining open until mid- 
night. Either the growing popularity of 
the place or the strength of the special 
attractions on hand just now is making 
the old library building more crowded 
daily than ever. Joe, the educated orang- 
outang, is one of the most unique enter- 
tainers that ever came to Boston. But the 
mirth-provoking feature of all at the Zoo 
is to see the educated cinnamon bear, Don 
Caesar, give his funny impersonation of 
eo Fatimah, the oriental dancing 
girl. 


A Month’s Vacation Free 


To the ten teachers or advanced students who best answer the questions contained in oy; 


PRIZE CONTEST tration tessons of the 


we will pay the expenses 


allowance additional for r ilroad fares. 


MEISTESRCHAFT SYSTEM 


for a month’s vacation, during the coming summer, with libera; 
Your holiday expenditure saved in this way. 


No previous knowledge of the language required. A postal card, giving your name, 
and address, will bring you free details of the plan, and a sample section containing t). 
first set of lessons. This offer open to teachers or advanced students only. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHINC CO., Boston, Mass. 


An Ideal Vacation for Teachers. 


yee the American Institute of Instruction meets in Montreal, Can,, next July, an unusual 
opportunity for spending a most delightful summer outing will be offered—Montreal !cing 
the chief city of British North America, situated on an island in the St. Lawrence River, with ir. 
charming surroundings and the delightful contrasts of ancient and modern architecture, which 


conspire to render it a’place of rare interest. 


From Montreal short trips can be made to the fay. 


famed Saguenay River, with opportunities for visiting the ancient and historic City of Quebec en 


route. 


The Thousand Islands, on the River St. Lawrence, and the Lachine Rapids, only a fey 


miles outside the City of Montreal, are also easy of access; but by far the best will be the oppor. 
‘anity for a quiet rest of a month or fortnight among ¢he beautiful green hills of Vermont. 


THE CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD 


Is the popular Short Line from all points in New England to Montreal, running three 
Express Trains daily, with new Vestibuled, Wagner Buffet Parlor and Sleeping Cars, 


through without change. 


The Green Mountain Route surpasses all others in the variety of Mountain, 


River, and Valley Scenery through which it passes. 


EXCURSION TLCKETS will be on sale at all the principal railroad stations in New England at /)./; 
rates. Be sure your tickets read VIA WHITE RIVER JUNCTION and THE CENTRAL VERMONT LINE. 


Send for the new book. Summer Vacations in Vermont, which will be issued Ma 


y Ist. Inclose tive cents ip 


stamps, or for further information call on or address T. H. HANLEY, New England Passenger Agent, 
260 Washington St., BOSTON, MAss. 


Ss. W. CUMMINGS, General Passenger Agent, 
ST. ALBANS, VT. 


eow 


To GALIFORNIA via 


Sunset Route ” 
* Sunset Limited.’’ 


A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 
Finest Train in the World. 


Beginning Nov. gth, 1896, the famous “SUNSET LIMITED” will leave New Orleans 
semi-weekly, MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, making the time from 


Boston to California in 44 Days, 


Solid Vestibuled Train. 
Superb Equipment. 


Dining Car Service. 


In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is operated daily 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City. 


Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City. 


Tickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Japan and China, Aus. 


tralia, and Round the World. 


For circulars and information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agt., 


L. H. NUTTING, E. P.A., 


State St., Boston. 


9 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G.T. M., $349 Broadway, or 


1 Battery Place New York. 


No. 1st Reader Grade. 


2. Asop’s Fables.—1. 

3. Asop’s Fables.—2. 

It, Selections from A‘sop,.—t. 
12. Selections from A‘sop.—2. 
73. Story of the Buds. 
74. What Annie Saw. 


2nd Reader Grade. 

1. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—1. 

4. Grimm’s Fairy Tales,—2. 

7. Little Red Riding Hood. 

8. Jack and the Beanstalk. 

g. Story of Bryant. 
13. Selections from Grimm.—1. 
14. Selections from Grimm.—z. 


25. Story of Columbus. 
26. Story of Israel Putnam. 
27. Story of William Penn. 
28. Story of Washington. 
29. Story of Franklin. 
30. Story of Webster. 
3t. Story of Lincoln. 
35. Story of Lowell, 
36. Story of Tennyson. 
42. Story of Whittier. 
43. Story of Cooper. 
44. Story of Falton. 
45. Story of the Pilgrims. 
46. Story of the Boston Tea Party. 
48. Story of Eli Whitney. 
60. Story of Edison. 
61. Story of Hawthorne. 
62. Story of S. F. B. Morse. 
63. Story of Louisa M. Alcott. 
64. Story of James Watt. 
68. Story of the Norsemen. 
69. Puss in Boots. 
70. Story of Stevenson. 
71. Story of Irving. 

2. Story of Pocahontas, 


20. Stories from Garden and Field. 
21. Stories from Garden and Field. 


_ Address, Department E, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPFIPANY, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


No. Reader Grade. 


15. Legend of Sleepy Hollow. (Irving.) 
16. Rip Van Winkle, Etc. (Irving. ) 
17. Philia of Pokanoket, Etc. (Irving.) 
18. The Voyage, Etc. (Irving.) 

22. Hawthorne’s Golden Touch. 

23. Hawthorne’s Three Golden App'es. 
24. Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher. 

32. King of the Golden River. ( Ruskin.) 
33. The Chimera. (Ilawthorne.) 

34. Paradise of Children. (Hawthorne ) 
41. Evangeline. (Longfellow.) 

47. Rab and His Friends. 

50. Christmas Eve, Etc. (Irving.) 


4th Reader Grade. 


5. Story of Macbeth. 
19. The Deserted Village. (Goldsmith.) 
37. Othello, Etc. (Lamb.) 
38. The Tempest, Etc. (Lamb.) 
39. We Are Seven, Etc. (Wordsworth. ) 
40. Ancient Mariner. (Coleridge.) 
54. Pied Piner of Hamelin, (Browning.) 
55. John Gilpin, Etc. (Cowper.) 
56. The Elegy, Etc. (Gray.) 
65. Sir Roger De Coverley. 
66. Declaration of Independence. 
67. Thanatopsis and Other Poems. (Bryant. ) 


5th Reader Grade. 


6. Lays of Ancient Rome.—1. 
10. Enoch Arden. (Tennyson.) 
49. L’Allegro and Other Poems, (Milton.) 
51. As You Like It. (Shakespeare. ) 
52. Merchant of Venice. (Shakespeare.) 
53. Henry the Eignth. (Shakespeare.) 
57. Lady of the Lake. Canto J. 
58. Lady ofthe Lake. Canto //. 
59. Lady of the Lake. Canto ///. 
Se Order by number. 
Each number contains about 32 pages of 
choice Illustrated Literature bound in strong 


manilla covers. Price, 5 cents a copy, 60 cents 
a dozen, postpaid. 


cts. -CLASSICS.—5 cts. 


The children ought to bless the spirit that prompted the getting up of such books, 
MASON S. STONE, State Supt. (f Education, V1. 
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Some New Books. 


q 


The American Claimant and Other Stories........... 


The Mistress of the Ranch 
The First Year Nature Reader petencekatewaea Beebe & 
Legends of the Red € hildren.. | at 
First Principles of Natural Philosophy............. ; 
The Fern Collector’s Hand-Book...................... 
The Sacrifice OF 
The Three Richard Whalens................ 
Dryden’s Palamon and 
Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans.................... 
Hero Tales from Sacred Story 

Rocks, Rock-Weathering, and Soils.................. 
Art Education the True Industrial Education........ 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The remarkable success that has at- 
‘ended the production of Charles Bar- 
uard’s charming “Comedy of Toys” and 
the general demand forthis delightful 
play by schools and societies wishing to 
irrange it without the help of professional 
producers has led the management to re- 
quest the author to prepare another ver- 
sion. The new story is told by twelve 
speaking characters.. Any number of 
young people and children can be intro- 
duced in the pretty drills, dances, and 
choruses. The play will be ready next 
week. Further particulars may be had of 
W. L. Hateh, Chickering hall, New York 
city. 


Special attention is invited to the adver- 
tisement of the Berlitz School of Lan- 
guages to be held at Eureka Springs, 
Arkansas, from July 5th to August 7th, 
under the management of Professor Paul 
Rogez, the secretary of the Berlitz schools, 
who has a popularity rarely enjoyed by 
conductors of summer schoois. There is 
also to be a session of the Berlitz Summer 
School of Languages at Asbury Park, N. J., 
in which are taught the branches in the 
principal American and European cities. 
It will be open from June 1 to August 27th. 
Students may enter at any time. These 
summer school courses give a good knowl- 
edge of French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Latin, and Greek. Best advantages for 
learning conversation. English branches. 
Preparation for universities and colleges. 
Special course for teachers. Rooms and 
board may be had at the school by apply- 
ing early, for the number of rooms is 
limited. Students can thus get the com- 
fort of a home, combined with the advan- 
tage of hearing and speaking exclusively 
the language they study. Circulars free 
on application to Professor N. A. Joly, 
vice-president of the Berlitz schools, 1122 
sroadway, New York city. 


é At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 

} it a great convenience to go right over to 

. The GRAND UNION HOTEL 

Fourth Ave. and 42d Sts., 

Y Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 

: Central for shopping and theatres. 

r Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 

Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
pPue CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 


Course for Supervisors of Music in 
ools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


) ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
4% for the advancement of art education, and train- 
‘ny of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
*chool, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

had G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QT ATK NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
had Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


Q! \TE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
> For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Pr cipal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


Q'ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
- For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
BECKWITH. 


Principal, w 


Q!\TE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 


or 


4 niversity Medical School, gifted 
wblic effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
schools or institutes. 


*nt in Boston 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Address 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Twain. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $1.75 
Hardy. “ “ “150 
Sangster. 66 1.25 
Herrick. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 7 
The Werner School Book Co., Chicago. .35 

Dolbear. Ginn & Co., Boston. 10 
Price. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 2.25 
Parker. Frederick A. Stokes Co., N.Y. 1.25 
Craig “6 1.00 
Lothrop. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 2.00 
Brewster (Ed.]Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 50 
Richardson{ Ed. | ed 75 
Banks. Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y. 1.50 
Moulton [Ed.] The Macmillan Company. 
Merrill. “ 4.00 
Scott. “ 1.90 
Harris. C,. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. Du 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Professor—‘‘How would you punctuate 
the sentence, “‘Alice a beautiful girl is 
walking down Broadway’’? 
Freshie—‘‘I would make a dash after 
Alice.”’"— Stevens Life. 


After using a 10 cent trial size of Ely’s 
Cream Balm you will be sure to buy the 50 
cent size. Cream Balm has no equal in curing 
catarrh and cold in head. Ask your druggist 
for it or send 10 cents to us. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. City. 

I suffered from Catarrh three years; it got 
so bad I could not work; I used two bottles of 
Ely’s Cream Balm and am entirely well; I 
would not be without it.—A.C. Clarke, 341 
Shawmut Ave., Boston. 

Jack—‘'She says ‘No’ to everything you 
say, doesn’t she?” 

Tom—‘‘Not always. When I asked her 
if she persisted in her refusal, she said 
‘Yes.’ ’-—Life. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 

“T went to Sunday school yesterday,” a 
little girl said to her aunt, ‘‘and the teacher 
asked me ‘who made me,’ so I just told her 
nobody made me. I wonder if she thought 
| was a paper doll!” : 

All readers of the Journal should use Ivory 
Soap. It is pure and white. See advertise- 
ment on second cover page. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth 


Kellogg’s 


Bureau. 
The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions filled in thirty States. 

Teachers wanted now, 

Form for stamp. 


particulars to 
H. 8. KELLOGG, 


No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


The South and West 


Offer best inducements to ambitious teachers. 
Those desiring positions in this field, and wanting 
the aid uf a reliable and well established Teachers 
Agency, will find it to their interest to write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, 
(Firu YEAR,) 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PROPRIETOR 
Southwestern Teachers’ Agency, 
Cumb. Pres. Bldg,. 


Teachers’ Exchange 


OF BOSTON 
Selects superior Teachers for Employers. 
T. tv. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 
Telephone, “ Boston 3463.” 352 Washington St. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY 


OF SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 
Places Good Teachers in Good Positions. 
Send stamp for circular. J. M. FISK, M’g’r, 215 Porter St. 


American Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers Wanted. (19th year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 


serve a good many purposes besides calling attention to the business advertised. 


ah 
ADV ERTISEMENT Weonce quoted from a letter of a lady who said that she read this eorner of the 


Hurnal first because she found it the most interesting. Now comes The Teacher and Student, of Wisconsin, 
ra 1 Says in its number for March: “C. W. Bardeen’s advertisements in the Journal of Education afford some 
4 t 1e best reading in that excellent paper. They are as educational as any other part of that paper. He evidently 

nows how to conduct a teachers’ “agency.” Of course we are grateful for these tokens of appreciation. We 
presume the reason these advertisements attract TH AT ARE We keep it in mind that on every Thursday 
attention is because they always say something. f 4 4 we are to write something for the next 
week 8 Journal, and we always write just what we happen to have in mind —a letter in the morning mail, a talk 
with a Candidate, a complaint or a compliment, as the case may be. We talk to the Journal readers juet as we 
would talk to a caller with whom we were on intimate terms, pointing out frankly the various phases of the 
agency business that come up. The president of the American Institute of Instruction has asked us to talk about 


agency work before the Montreal meeting and we have promised to do that. We look 
upon Teachers’ Agencies as an established institution, and all that concerns them is EDUCATIONAL 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! Anditorium Buitaing, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lor Western Postttows 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 
107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


TH j C,. A, SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
f BRIDGE TEAGHERS AGENCIES con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 

We are having more calls for first-class teachers 

Grade f, eachers. with Normal training than we can satisfy, and can 
help any successful teacher getting less than $6co. 
We are advertising for seachers — not registration 


fees. BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


PENN'’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
s 18th year. Favorably known 
to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 


applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars 
PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington, 
4l4 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


DUCATIONAL EXCHANG 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


by, Central Office, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Representatives in all Sections of the Country. 

HE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES ARE: It is new; 

it is well organized; it has a large number of 
the best teachers; it has means of knowing the 
best positions; it is energetic; it is continental; it 
4 recommends ; it is influential. 
: BALL & KINGSLEY, Managers, 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

Special terms the next 60 days. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with a a ee ee Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


tt Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the desir- 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 


Address FRED DICK, Manager, 
Denver, Colo. 


Kittredge Building. 


PECIALIST 


in Pennsylvania and other States. 


with good general education wanted for department 
work in High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges 
Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure 
h, if they can teach some approved system of 


OF MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, 


Has the confidence of School Boards and Superintendents, and | Have you seen the 


conducted on strict business principles. Direct assistance given or 
no commission charged. Send for enrollment blank and circular. 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO,, 141 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WESTERN TEACHER? 
If not, send for 
FREE SAMPLE Copy. 


| 
4 Wi n sh ip V’e have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


$ in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 

keacners 

‘ Western Office, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
WM. F. JARVIS, 
Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Manager. 


WANTED! 


We have over four thousand vacancies for teachers each season — several times as many vacancies as 
members. We must have more members. Several plans: Two plans give free registration; one plan GUAR+ 
ANTEES a satisfactory position for the coming fall. Ten cents, silver or stamps (the regular price is oe.) 
pays for a 100-page book, explaining the different plans, and containing a complete $500 oe “i — 
and charming love story of College days. No charge to employers for recommending teachers. dc 


Rev. Dr. 0. M. SUTTON, A.M., Pres’t and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville, Ky, 
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positions paying $60 to $70 | Se 
music and drawing. For further information, address ss 
R. L. MYERS & CO., Educational Building, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 
stern Teachers | 
| e estern teacners gency 
NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
F For both sexes. | 
vr Catalogues address . 
CHARLES S. CuaP'N, Principal. 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 
FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. | 
A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
in 
* x 
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WENTWORTH’S 


New Arithmetics 


FOR USE IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


@ Wentworth’s Elementary Arithmetic 
Cloth. 216 pages. For introduction, 30 cents. 

Wentworth’s Practical Arithmetic 

Half leather. 344 pages. For introduction, 65 cents. 


A thorough, sensible, and practical introduction to the 
subject. The Elementary Arithmetic is especially adapted 
to lead up to the author’s Practical Arithmetic, with which 
it forms a complete and closely jointed course, available 
for the common schools everywhere, and sure to give 


are an entirely new series, prepared along eminently sen- 
sible pedagogical lines, combining method and practice, and 
reaching the perfection of text-book arrangement. They 
are pre-eminently suited for elementary schools, and at the 
same time are in line with the most successful text-books in 
higher mathematics. 


——, 
We cordially invite correspondence. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ATLANTA. DALLAS. 


satisfaction. : 
These new books are not a revision of the old. They $ 


: GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


New Books New Methods 


HISTORICAL READER: The Story of the Indians of 
New England. By ALMA HOLMAN BURTON. With sixteen Fy}! 
page Authentic Illustrations. A Pioneer Book: Covers an Unbeat- 
en Track. A valuble Reader for all Middle Grades. Full of Ac 
curate Information of Colonial Days. Mailing price, 75 cents. 

MORSE SPELLER. By SAmvueEt T. DuTron, Supt. of Schools, 
Brookline, Mass. ‘The correlation of spelling with all other s))- 
jects. Mailing price, complete, 30 cts. Part I,15cts.; Part II, 20 cts, 

EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. By Presvoy 
Smiru, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. The work ot 4 
Practical Instructor. Orginal in Arrangement. Simple in 
Method. A Book fgr Solic Foundation Work. Mailing price, 50 cts, 


THOMPSON'S FAIRY TALE AND FABLE. A Pioneer Book of High Art in Primary 
Reading. Illustrated with Reproductions from Great Artists: Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, Van Marcke, 
Troyon, and others. Mailing price, 42 cents. 

NATURE’S BYWAYS. By NELLIEWALTON Forp. Natura Science for Primary Pupils. Beautifully 
illustrated with Reproductions from Great Artists; Literature, a Juvenile Poem. Mailing price, 40 cts. 


PHONETIC READER. By Cuar.es W. DEANE, Ph.D. Easy and Rapid Method for Teaching 
Reading. High Art Illustrations. Choice Literature. By progressive educators pronounced the best 
method. Mailing price, 40 cents. 


A NATURE CALENDAR. By Tuomas E. THomrson. Indispensable Memorandum Book for 
Students of Botany and Nature. English and Scientific Names of Flowers, Trees, Birds, etc., with 
space for data covering four years. Mailing price, 35 cents. Order now for spring work. 


NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. Best in use. Price one-third that of other 
maps; utility greater. In blocks of 50 Outline maps, two sizes. Mailing price, 30 cents. 


NEW CENTURY BUSY WORK. [Patented October 20, 1896.] What the Primary Teach- 
ers have been looking for. Entirely new. 17 distinct different sets,in boxes. High Art Illustrations. 
Mailing prices: 15 cents, 20 cents, 25 cents. 


(Epoch higher grade books in preparation.) 


THE MORSE COMPANY, 


MAIN OFFICE, 


906 Fifth Ave., New York. 


3000 Copies Already! 
ELLSWORTH’S 

Tlustrated Lessons and 

Lectures on Penmanship. 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 


Chicago Office, Fisher Building. 
Boston Oftice, 36 Bromfield Street. 


298 Large Quarto Pages ; 1000 Illustrations, Bound in Heavy Boards, 
with Muslin and Side Stamp in Gold. ; 


SEND ON YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
Price, DELIVERED, $2.00. 


PUBLISHERS NOW. 
ADDRESS 


THE ELLSWORTH COMPANY, 
103 Duane 8St., New York. 


P. O. Box 272. 


Standard American and English Brands of 


Approved Text-Books S C H OO L N S 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA | 
110-112 Boylston St, 29-33 KE. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 


A COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For High Schools and Evening schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION B.S., 


Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 

practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence. 

A “parallel course” is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
cises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus possible to require purely original work 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin- 
ciples involved, These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in hieh 
schools and evening schools all over the country. ; “ 

R. H, THurston, A. M., LL. D., Doc. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr. 
Rouillion 8 book: “IT think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method. The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
precisely as in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, andthe whole 
reatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” ‘ | 

Price, #1.25. DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave., 47 East Tenth St. 646 Washi: - 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. St., 


Svstematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geolegy, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 

correct curvature; Massachusetts, New Jerse 

Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. oe 
Lantern Slides, Charts, «oc. 


Washington School Collections 


"linerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less han 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
-50. Kach collection accompanied with 
pages. Send for circulars. 
DWIN EK. HOWR?®t., 


. E 
e0w 261 17th St., N. W., Washington D «. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a compl ; i i 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the pri of Philosophy of Ex pontine and 
pane. Chartered by the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
SUMMER SESSION AT MARTHA'’S VINE YARD. Address for Lilustrated Catalogue, 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 


Cranslations 


Dictionaries 


German, French, Italian, Spanish 


Literai—Interlinear— 125 Volumes EN C A N 


200 vols. specially designed for coaching 
for exams. in all college studies 


Hinds § Noble 
Schoolbooks of all Publishers 
4 Cooper Institute, New York City 


37 


2 Latin, Gree WY 
» Tutorial Series 
©) @ 


PERRY & CO. 
LONDON Rib 


Falcon 


Horace Mann 
Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 


the name of the school is given. 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
Educator. 450 Broome Street, - New York, N. Y. 


B 
4. E. WINSHIP. Arbor Day. 


Cloth. Proce, 50 cents. END to the NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH- 
ING CO.,3 Somerset St., Boston, for their 
“Exercises for Arbor Day,” by Annie I. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
Willis. Price, 25 cents. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


(Photographs Schoolroom Decoration. 


All sizes. 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and 
Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported photographs 
Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


poston, tas.” BH. (Pierce & Co. 
Hough’s “American Woods,” 


A publication illustrated by actual specimens. PREPARATIONS OF WOODS FOR THE STEREOPTICON AND 
MICROSCOPE, WOOD SPECIMENS FOR CLASS USE, ETc. If you are interested in woods or trees in any Way, 


eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. send for our circulars and sample specimens, Address, R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 
j Stuffed Animals 
Shi 
Casts of Fossils, 
G logi 
pete — oo MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 


Send for Circular. 
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